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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Emperor of Germany, on Tuesday, October 14, caused 

two letters which had passed between himself and the Pope to 
be published throughout Europe. We say caused, because no 
one but the Emperor could have authorised the publication. 
The Papal letter is dated from the Vatican, August 7 ; and the 
Imperial reply, Berlin, September 3, nearly a month after. The 
date of publication was probably fixed by the death of the first 
Bishop (Fulda) who has died in Germany since the struggle 
began. We have analysed the documents elsewhere, as they 
seem to us stately announcements of war to the knife between 
the State and the Catholic Church in Germany, but may add here 
that they are denounced in Ireland as malicious forgeries, intended 
to make the Pope look silly. Itis known in London, however, that 
they are genuine; they republished throughout 
Germany, where no one forges the Emperor's name ; and they 
are treated in Vienna as documents of the highest importance, in 
which all Liberals exult. The only phrase giving any internal 
evidence of manufacture is the reference of the Pope to his 
“banner,” but he probably used the word labarum, which is within 


have been 


rigid ecclesiastical Latinity. 

The French elections of Sunday resulted in a complete and 
striking victory for the Republicans in all the four departments 
where elections were held. In the Puy de Dome there was no 
contest, M. Girot-Pouzol being elected by 79,825 votes. In the 
Nitvre, M. Turigny, whose last election had been invalidated by 
the Assembly, on the ground, we believe, of certain posters which 
were considered disrespectful to the Legislature, gained upon his 
rival of the previous election (M. Gillois) by more than 10,000 
votes,—i.e., his majority over M. Gillois is to be numbered by 
more thousands this time than it was by hundreds last time 
(M. Turigny, 39,872; M. Gillois, 28,253). In the Loire, M. 
Reymond received 59,886, to only 24,588 given for his Conserva- 
tive competitor. And in the Haute Garonne, M. de Rémusat, 
M. Thiers’ late Minister of F: reign Affairs, received 70,669 votes, 
against only 31,092 given for the Conservative, M. Niel. The 
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to astate of society long passed away, and contrasts the dread felt 


which 
reply that it was a subje 
of the 
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by the Monarchists of popular suffrage with the eagerness of the 
Imperialists for that ordeal, has produced a great effect on the 


Royalists themselves. Indeed, Marshal MacMahon, appealed-to 


to give the other vacant departments the chance of electing repre- 
sentatives, and so taking part in any momentous act of policy 


the Assembly may enter upon, intimated in a very candid 
*t deserving the gravest consideration 
Government. ‘The policy of conjuring an unwelcome 
King on to the throne by a stolen march, is not gaining in favour. 

The Taunton election came off on Monday, both parties being 
very confident, as both had pledges exceeding in the aggregate 
the whole constituency. The struggle was a fierce one, the card 
trick failed, and towards four o’clock many of the voters were 


exceedingly drunk, and some more seem to have affected drunken- 


ness in order to break their pledges. All, however, was very 


quiet and orderly, and nothing was really known as to the result 


of the ballot till at half-past seven the returning officer announced 
that the numbers were 899 for Mr. Henry James and 812 
for Sir Alfred Slade, thus giving the Solicitor-General a 
majority of eighty-seven. The election seems to 
fought with much fairness, though Sir <A. Slade lost his temper 
about educational arrangements he did not understand, and Mr, 


have been 


| James about the interference of some ladies devoted to female 


| suffrage, who probably did him good. 


| requires.” 


Government of Combat has not taken much by the battle. M. | 


Batbie, who so christened it with much pomp, should call it for 
the future,—the Government of Defeat. 

Another incident of almost equal importance, which we have 
discussed elsewhere. in connection with the result of the four French 
elections, is M. Rouher’s letter, published on Sunday, to Baron 
Eschassériaux, the President of the association for procuring an 
appeal to the people. 
democratic principles of modern society in the strongest way, 
and pronounces it impossible to take the people’s savings, taxes, 
and children, and yet refuse them the right of deciding on their 
own form of government. 


; The Imperialists, he professes, desire 
this appeal, 


“The Empire, overturned by tumult, conquered, 
Proscribed, calumniated, whose bonds of union with the people 
have been broken by hatred and violence,—the Empire, which 
ought to tremble at its isolation and feebleness, makes appeal to 
the direct will of the nation.” This letter of M. Rouher’s, in 


whic ss Sites : . cis. 
uch he treats the accession of Henri V, as an attempt to return | 


In this letter M. Rouher declares for the 


| would only burn our smoke, “instead of swallowing it;” 


Sir A. Slade seems most 
hurt about the pledge-breaking, which certainly was atrocious, 
but we fear we shall all under the ballot have to reconcile our- 
selves to that. The ballot certainly does not tend to refute Mr. 
Mill's harsh statement that the English lower classes lie as hard 


as any lower classes in Europe. 


if his health permits, of which he himself appears to entertain 
some doubt. In a letter, dated last Tuesday, to some Bir- 
mingham Republicans, who had put a dozen questions to him, 
and whom he puts off with the happy excuse that most of 
their questions will ‘‘keep,” he says, ‘Iam afraid the meeting 
announced for the 22nd may be more than I can prudently 
undertake. If it did not seem to me in prospect so great a burden, 
I should offer to explain my view upon any question put to me at 
the meeting. Ithink, however, Imay rely on the kindness of my 
friends that they will not exact from me more than the occasion 
That hardly sounds hopeful for a statesman entering 
upon office. He that putteth on his armour with as weary an 
air as if he were taking it off, is making almost too great a sacrifice 
of private to public good. We will hope, however, that Mr. 
Bright nervously magnifies his own dismay at the prospect of a 
public appearance. There is no nervous impression more 
common and, often at least, less trustworthy. 


On Thursday the Mayor of Liverpool gave a public dinner 
to Lord Derby, and Lord Derby in replying to the toast of 
his health made an interesting speech, in which he endea- 
youred, as he said, to tread the slippery path 
‘the stormy ocean of controversy and the dull and muddy 
Ile congratulated 


between 


and stagnant pool of utter common-place.” 
Liverpool on its prosperity ; expressed his incredulity as to the 
more permanent dangers said to threaten trade; thought the wages 
of the working-class would oscillate backwards and forwards ; 
exhorted the country to economy in fuel, declaring his belief that 
we might get just the same results out of an expenditure of 
one-half or even two-fifths of the fuel we now use, if we 
and 
time of 


upon our 


prosperity to 
children, He 

war and an 
was 


advocated the using our 
reduce the Debt 
declared the Ashantee 
engineer's war than of a soldier's ; 
suspended as yet as to the responsibility for the war, and 


then pushed home the remarkable plea for contracting our pro- 


Lord 


policy of 


which will weigh 


war more of a doctor's 


said his judgment 


tectorate in Africa, which we have elsewhere criticised, 


pis AGATE 


ot at 
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Derby’s policy is always safe to be tame, but sometimes perhaps | will give the Irreconcilables a new victory to boast of, which may 





it is too tame to be safe. protract the siege of Cartagena for some weeks, 
The Bank raised its rate on Wednesday to 6 per cent., and The Cortes of Mexico have ratified two changes in the Cones 
. ° ° “tw 1 At « ° : . r- . iu. 
there is a good deal of alarm in the City. It is said that a | tution previously accepted by the States, namely, the total a 
Cpa. 


few more heavy drafts from America, where we are purchasing | ration of Church and State, and the permanent expulsion of 
corn largely and helping the banks whose business it is to finance | Jesuits, As the Jesuits will not go, but only call ei he 
its conveyance to port, would bring about a suspension of the Bank | some other name, and as the Church has been living oe 
Act, as would also any severe demand from the German Govern- | time on fees, there is not much gained by that new law, which oon 
ment. Dealers, however, are pretty well forewarned, and with | compels the priests to increase their influence over the sander 
Mr. Gladstone at the Treasury need not be much alarmed, except | [t might make some difference in education if Seslenad ae 
at a system which compels one Bank to bank for the world | he educated, but that remains to be proved. to 
without any adequate reserve, Peel’s Act would work nicely | —_ 

enough, if we were driving a trade of twopence-halfpenny a A military tribunal at Paris has condemned M, Rane to death ; 


: ; linea 7 > cred | 2 ° a “ 
week, but now that we are dealing in shillings it requires | ¢9,¢ymaciam, nominally for joining the Commune, which he dig 


modification. fora time, hoping to moderate its violence, but really for being a 


A telegram was received in London on Friday which may be powerful aid to M. Gambetta, whom the tribunal cannot reach, 
intended to help to float a loan. If, however, it is honest, it means | 
that the end of Constantinopolitan finance is very near at hand. | ©" “* t' Republic. hs lier 
The Government has recently been paying 20 per cent. for short | “"% *® : resident of the SOpubic, A&VE the Opporcmnsty of hep. 
loans. and the Sultan has now decreed that the Vacouf property | Ing coals of fire upon the ceneers who condemned him, There 
throughout the Empire shall be secularised. This means that | * 0°™ for a good many things to happen in France, and it may 
the temple lands and the lands held in trust by temples to avoid | 
taxation are now to be subjected to all the burdens on secular | 
property. It is all fair, we believe, as the exemption was most 


As M. Rancisa gentleman, a scholar, about as much a Communiy 
as M. Gambetta is, and a man of decided ability, he may one 


be as well for all parties to remember that sentences of this kind 
only serve to deepen party passion and invite party revenge, 





The Pall Mall, of Monday, had a legitimate triumph over ys. 
for once. It showed that we had not anticipated “ precisely," 


unjust ; but it is a most daring, if not desperate step, and may | 
produce insurrection throughout the country. It will certainly | 
deepen the dislike of the old Mussulmans for their Sultan, and | E Bein . S 
: 7 “oH ge ag . rule adopted by the Irish National Education Board wo 7 
increase the distrust of Europe in Turkish bonds, A Committee, | "os “f ; ‘ ould have 


P : ae * “it : on the O'Keeffe case. On the contrary, we anticipate he 
however, is ‘‘ to bring about an equilibrium in the budget,” which | , = oe 'y, we cipated on the 
reps : ‘ . : iis og oa | 12th July that Mr. O'Keeffe would, under the new rule, “he 
it will succeed in doing when the Papacy is put in commission. | ’ fs : 

ie : : a restored for a day or two,” would have notice that 
Nothing on earth can prevent the Sultan taking all he wants, and ‘ : "hes : ; : 
| the Board think him unfit, would protest against that viey, 


as he thinks himself the richest monarch in the world, he wants | 


as we said last week that we had,—the effect which the ney 


and would then be removed, not because he is a suspended 
——- | priest, but because his suspension has operated to withdraw 
We omitted to mention last week that Mr. Hammond, after | the confidence of his parishioners. We must admit that we had 
fifty years passed in the public service, had resigned his post as misremembered our own expectation. However, we hold none 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. Mr. Hammond musthave | the less that the course the Commissioners are actually taking is 
had power of some sort, to be so trusted by successive Govern- | far more just and generous to Mr. O'Keeffe than one which 
ments, and he certainly had vast knowledge; but he was very | would reinstate him, with the strong probability of an imni- 
greedy of power, very indisposed to promote young men, and of | nent removal, if the inquiry instituted should show, as it 
late entirely wanting in political foresight. It was only afew!/is most likely to show, that Mr. O'Keeffe would be a 
days before the Hohenzollern candidature for the throne of Spain | very injudicious choice for the post. It seems, indeed, that 
that he informed Lord Granville he had never known the political } no less than ten Commissioners on the Irish Board voted 
horizon so clear. Lis successor, Lord Tenterden, is a much | against the amendment which would have restored Mr. O'Keeffe 
younger man, and though his only great public service has been | before inquiring into his fitness, and only four in favour of it 
connected with the Arbitration Treaty of Washington, which the | (showing a very great loss of strength on the part of the minority), 
public do not like, he will probably find us a few competent |—the erroneous numbers reported last week being due to a 
plenipotentiaries, The work of the Foreign Office now is to find | altogether illegitimate and inaccurate publication of them by some 
resolute agents, who will go straight to the point up to which | member of the defeated minority. Itis perfectly obvious that the 
Government will back them, and no farther. | purpose of the new rule—bye-laws of this kind are never interpre- 
ted literally like a statute, but by their real meaning—was simply 
Mr. Lowe has conferred a boon upon the Publican interest. It | this,—that the official suspension of a priest or minister is to be 
appears that it has been the custom at Newark, and probably | pe r se no reason for his removal, though the loss of popular 
other places, to register licences on renewal, and require a state- | confidence in him which such a suspension would usually imply, 
ment on oath as to ownership, for both which exactions fees are} would be. In that sense the Commissioners are clearly 
paid to the clerk to the Justices. The Newark victuallers | giving Mr. O'Keeffe the full benefit of the new rule. 
appealed to the Home Office, and Mr. Lowe—who sits for a - + 
University, and is independent of publicans—has replied that the The Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Claughton) has put out a very 
oathis * illegal,” the fee “ irregular,” and re-registration on renewal | good charge against the practice of Confession, as commonly 
‘*unnecessary and oppressive.” The point about the oath is, we | advocated by the Ritualist party,—i.e., against the view that any 
imagine, of importance to the trade. human being who has done wrong, whether he is clear in his owa 
See ones mind or not as to the wrong and the reparation needed, must 
The accounts from Spain are satisfactory in all respects but | go and confess to a clergyman, who probably understands 
one. President Castelar has reduced the greater part of Spain less both of the sin and of the true test of penitence 
to order, has moved Moriones again against the Carlists, has | than himself and dozens of other laymen, Bishop Claughton 
obtained some further supply of money, and has kept Madrid | said truly that the Anglican Church gives no countenance 
quite quiet. But he has stopped production by some taxes on at all to such a view, and obviously he is right. What it 
communication, and has not yet conquered Cartagena. Admiral | does contemplate is simply the relief of the conscience of on 
Lobo with his fleet did indeed drive the insurgent fleet back into who doubts his own fitness for the communion, and who needs 
harbour, the British sailors cheering the fine firing of the | good counsel. And it is only a pity that he should be referred 
Tetuan, but the Irreconcilables attributed that to the cowardice exclusively to clergymen for that. In ninety-nine cases out of & 
of General Contreras—who probably, poor man! was only sea- | hundred, a high-minded layman would give him better help, 
sick—removed him, and stood out to battle again. There- | because, with - educated a conscience, he would know ten time 
upon Admiral Lobo retired to Gibraltar, an act for which he has | ag much of the character of the world’s temptations, and of the 
been dismissed his command, and will probably be tried by court- | pest safeguards against them. 


a gt od deal. 











martial, He is most likely the sort of man who cannot make a —____—— 

little goa great way, but the Minister of Marine has taken his Archdeacon Denison, whom we once called a High-Chureh 
place, and if we may judge by the example set by the Minister schoolboy, seems never to be weary of the attempt to justify that 
of the Interior, who at Alicante showed a distinct taste for being sobriquet. Towards the close of the Bath Congress he con- 
under fire, he will either take the insurgent fleet by boarding, or | vened a meeting to consider his special grievance, the propos 
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ain Bishops to lay down doctrinal conditions on which alone 


Tt 
of of He announced beforehand that the meet- 


they Will license curates. 
ing was not 
the various r 
the chair, he « 
ought to enforce, held up a 
emarked that he had always thought a chairman should have 
rT c 


«that sort of thing ” in his hand, and ‘‘ one long enough to reach 
he room,” and that on “a man being appealed to 
if he did not sit down, he should be tapped on the 

Subsequently, when the Archdeacon quoted a 


egolutions which he advertised. And when he took 
lescanted on the despotic authority which a Chairman 


every body in t 
on his honour, 
head with it.” , 
couplet from Horace, which remarks that that which only enters 
oduces a slower effect than that wiich appeals to the 


the ear pr an ‘ . 
clergymen present called out, ‘‘ That is a defi- 


eye, one of the , 
nition of Ritualism from Horace,”—a harmless remark in which 
we should have thought not only that the Archdeacon con- 
eurred, but that it was just what he was driving at. How- 
ever, it gave rise to a scene of great confusion, the Archdeacon 
lishing his stick and threatening the baton of a policeman, 
clergy making a rush at the offender, who retired 
while the Archdeacon declared that if the inter- 


brant 
and some of the 
into obscurity ; 


a . . — Pitualic 7a 
rupter thought he could stop the movement (Ritualism, we 


suppose), he was like the old lady who wanted to stop 
the waves of the sea with her mop. But the waves 
of the sea don’t need thick sticks brandished on their 
pehalf, and while the Ritualistic Church thinks itself a 


Church Militant because it brandishes such sticks and rushes in 


clerical squadrons on unoffending clergymen, we should think her 


more likely to be compared to Dame Partington, with her mop- 


to the waves of the sea. 


handle, than t 


lis] 1 long letter from Mr. Jefferies, whom it 


isnes a 


The Times pul 


alls an ‘eminent agriculturist,” but whom we remember as a 
bitter enemy of 


at-producing country, that grass will supersede 


the labourers, asserting that England is fast 
becoming 

corn, and tl 
and nobody knows where they are to come from. 
s, and no further addition be made to our supply 


at we must have great supplies of artificial manures, 
If the popu- 
lation incré 
of meat, the farmer al 
far Meat is not needed to prevent a famine, as there are 


countries where meat is not eaten, and the men are still healthy, 


me would stand between the country and 






that aside. What stops our importing live cattle 
We do import them from Ireland, and why not 


but we will set 
as well as corn ? 
from America, North and South, and fatten them here for the 
butcher? Science will give us ships fitted for conveying cattle 
—we do not doubt Mr. Reed could design one now, though 
he is playing fast and loose with Hull, saying one day he is 
independent, and another that he shall follow Mr. Gladstone— 
and science will 
ample for our limited space. 
meat-growing is, we think, true, as nothing can seriously bring 


yet utilise out of city sewage a supply of manure 
That England will be driven to 


up agricultural wages except a considerable emigration of 
labourers. 
Will somebody tell us what American hours for agricultural 


Mr. Arch seems to think Canadian hours in- 
tolerable, and all our reading points to the same evil as existing 


labour really are ? 


in the Un ted states. 
like Lower ( 


acres, and eultivate 


The truth seems to be that in a country 
‘anada, for instance, where most men own thirty 


them themselves, excessive hours are very 


general, th 


farmer being unwilling to lose a moment’s time, and 
of his 
and in Bengal, and in all for the same reason. A 


exacting the same hired man. It is so in Belgium, in 


Switzerland, 


sort of madness of industry seems to possess little owners, 


and even M. Emile de Lavaleye seems to admit that too 
much labour is put into the soil. Mr. Arch may depend upon 
his emigrants, once settled, will manifest the same tendency, 
ich, we are bound to say, with all our hopes for them, is not 


ir esp foible here. 
Dr. Newman s 


Bi : 7 . ° 
imingham, on occasion of opening a 


ems to have preached a fine sermon last week 


new Catholic sem 


nary for the study of theology, in which he referred to the 
Wing diff ulty of the ¢ hurch’s task ;: said thatif even Athana- 
3s or rregory had to face the difficulties of the pre 1 


re would feel something like dismay, on the ground that th 


ire day by day fewer and fewer common principle betw 
Dr. Newman 


traced the difficulty to the excessive encroachment of the logi 


the logians and unbelievers to which to appt al. 


ha: . : ' 
the inductive sciences on the ground of moral and metaphysical 
truth. 


If you cannot demonstrate a religious or moral truth 
‘ 


|nowadays, people say, ‘So much the worse for the reli- 
gious and moral truth,’ and take for granted that instead 
of being a truth, it is a mere assumption. This is very 


to be one for debate, but only for giving in adhesion to | 


remarkably thick walking-stick, and | 


much what we said last week, before reading the report of Dr. 


Newman’s sermon, in criticising Professor Roscoe’s eloquent 


lecture at Owens College,—in which he laid it down that there is 


| no study to which the scientific method of original research is not 


applicable, and that every attempt to assert an authority which 
stifles free inquiry and original research, should be “repelled 
with the utmost vigour.” Certainly, if a child is to be taught 
ethics by the method of actual experiment on bad and good 
actions, and every attempt to impose on him a moral ‘ authority” 
is to be * repelled with the greatest vigour,” religidn and science 


} 


will be more estranged than ever. The Roman Catholics put a 


strain on authority under which it has broken down, but that a 
moral authority competent even to prohibit ‘ original research ” 


on some subjects, must exist in human nature, is evident unless 
both morality and religion are dreams. 


The Teetotal Alliance held their annual meeting at Manchester 
on Tuesday, and pledged themselves to use all their electoral 
power to oppose candidates who will , 
Bill. i 
people, the League people, the 

and the Publicans 
the 


Ballot 


and got fifty-seven votes, 


not vote for the Permissive 
his kind of pl lve is bee ming very general, the Alliance 
Female Suffrage people, the A. C.D. 
having already adopted tl 
Alliane: tried it at 
and will probably find itself 
or two representatives lhe speeches 
Chairman, Sir Walter C, 


r'revelyan, showed even more than the usual ignorance of 


samme 


people, 
policy, but exists. The has 
Bath 
next election with only on 
were unusually dull and bad, and the 
the 


party. He actually predicted that if drinking went on, our branch 


of the human race would perish. Who does he think multiply 
fastest, Englishmen or Persians, who are, at least, as teetotal as 


he ever expects Englishmen to be ? 


The Duke of St. Alban’s made a sp ech at M insfic ld on Tues- 
day of some merit. ‘This small, though thriving place is, it 
appears, entirely dep nik nt on lace, hosiery, and m vulding in 
iron, and goes at them all with a will. In 1870 it set up an art 
school, and in the first year gained twelve Government prizes, 
while in the second year there were sixty-one students and twenty- 
one Government prizes, all showing a degree of knowledge of 
Art which struck the Duke with pleasure and surprise. The 
Duke made the regulation speech, explaining how art can 
minister to our commonest necessities,—using, by the way, the 


strigil, which is now 


superseded by the flesh-brush or the glove,—quoting letters to 


worn-out and unhappy illustration of the 


show how English artisans were rivalling those of the Continent, 


but warning the students not to let art detach them from out-door 


Well 


games, which—cricket especially—promoted manliness. : 
that is fair Hellenic t 
the Duke probal 
Ruskin’s letter, 
vs’ heads for the 


their souls, 


always want ; 


Mr. 


aching, which English boy 


but ly benefited them more by reading 
is reviewed elsewhere, 


pres ni 


which and which, though 


over b will perhaps by and bye sink into 


The Court Theatre, in a e whole, 
acted little piec« 


the way, that 


amusing and, on tl well. 


.—though dramatic 


realism hardly requires, by 


nell of 


nanager should fill the house with the 

¢ a vivid representation of a 

‘On Strike,” profess 

one of the 1 rat ki 
) 


But the real difficulti i tl ‘stion 


onions for the sake 


man’s dinner,—e 





upon the s istration of 


problems ” of the day. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 92. 
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the great majority of my loyal Catholic and Evangelical sub. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. | jeta of extorting obedience to the law by worldly me 





ee ee | And then calmly turning on the Pope, who had asked rome 
THE POPE AND THE KAISER. adopt the needful means to protect the faithful, he wae 


i correspondence between the Pope and the Emperor of | ingly entertains the hope that his Holiness will use his 
Germany reminds us somehow of a scene in the times of | authority to induce the Priests to put an end to an agitar 
' ; , - : a : +s as ion 
which Froissart is the painter,—the delivery and acceptance of | with which the religion of Jesus Christ, “as I attest to your 
the cartel, which, in its high and stately form, is still but the | Holiness before God, has nothing to do.” That sentence, of 
prelude to battle to the death. It is hardly possible for | course, depends upon what is the religion of Jesus Christ 
language to be more kingly than that alike of Pope and|and the Emperor, always true to the Hohenzollern tradition, 
Emperor, unless indeed there be a faint, but designed slight | leaves his correspondent in no doubt about his own view -_ 
in the entire omission of any form indicating that the Pope|‘1 belong to you in some sense’? In what sense, then? 
recognised in his correspondent any rank higher than that of | “There is one more expression in the letter of Your Hoh. 
King,—an omission the Emperor notes, but does not resent. It | ness which I cannot pass over without contradiction, although 
is quite probable that this is accidental, as the Pope was writing|it is not based upon erroneous reports, but upon the 
on Prussian affairs ; and for the rest, neither fails in any form | belief of Your Holiness,—namely, the expression that every 
of high and dignified courtesy. The Pope, trusting no doubt | one who has received baptism belongs to the Pope, Th 
to information too private to be accurate, had evidently hoped | Evangelical creed, which, as must be known to Your Hol. 
that a personal appeal to the Emperor might bring out his | ness, I, like my ancestors and the majority of my subjects 
personal dislike to the ecclesiastical laws—which certainly | profess, does not permit us to accept in our relations wit) 
existed once—and so either induce him to abandon those | God any other Mediator than our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
laws, or release Prussian Catholics from their strong sense of | All this was known before, but there is something stately 
personal loyalty to the head of the Hohenzollerns. If the | something dramatic, something which, as it were, belongs 4 
King were against the laws, they are in the minds of Junkers | history, in the way in which the two great Powers—one purely 
but Parliamentary decrees. The Pope suggests to him that spiritual, though tainted with a desire for secular dominion 
‘as he does not approve of further extending those rigorous | the other purely temporal, yet supported by a loyalty which js 
measures against the religion of Jesus Christ, whereby the | spiritual—step forward to announce formally the war long 
latter is most injuriously affected’”—a curious expression,| waged so informally between them, and their resolution to 
implying an under-current of fear that the State may prove too| march on to the bitter end. There is an open though courte. 
strong for the priesthood—“ will not his Majesty become | ous avowal of hostility, of a radical difference in their idea of 
convinced that these measures have no other effect than| their claims to rule men, which carries us back to the days of 
that of undermining his Majesty’s own throne”? The mean-|the Hohenstauffen, and re-suggests the letters, far less 
ing of that is clearly, that if the Emperor persists in persecuting stately, but far more deadly, in which Henry VIII. declared 
“ religion ” he will lose the allegiance of his Catholic subjects, | that he was King in England, and he would have don 
an indiscreet menace, to which the Emperor, with a haughty) with delay. We should say, on the whole, despite the 
self-control, makes no semblance even of reply. He treats| dignified attitude of both, that the Pope’s was the more 
that as a mere insult, and is too highly placed in Europe| beseeching, and the Emperor’s the more confident, because 
for insult even to reach him. The Pope continues with| he claims the support alike of Catholic and Evangelical, a 
an elevation of tone which, all invective being absent,| support of which he was yet to make trial. We should 
has a certain grandeur. A poor Captain of the Guard, with-|say it also because, while the Pope writes on August 7, 
out much culture, Pio Nono writes easily from his assumed | and has never published his letter, and the Emperor replies 
footing as King and something more :—‘I speak with frank-|on September 3, nearly a month afterwards, it is since 
ness, for my banner is truth; I speak in order to fulfil one of | the latter’s reply that the proceedings have been taken 
my duties, which consists in telling the truth to all, even to| against the Archbishop of Posen, and because the corre- 
those who are not Catholics, for every one who has been bap-| spondence has been given to the world only on October 
tised belongs in some way or other—which to define more|14, the day on which Dr. Koett, the Bishop of Fulda, 
precisely would be here out of place—belongs, I say, to the | died, a fact instantly made known to Berlin by tele 
Pope.” ‘Even you, O Emperor! as a man baptised in the| graph. It may be that it is round that Episcopal throne 
name of the Trinity, belong in some sense to me; I, the Vice-| the battle will be fought, and the two great parties test their 
gerent of Christ, am your superior too, with right to speak | strength. It is nearly impossible to believe the Emperor will 
plainly, even if unpleasantly.’ This sentence will probably | go so far as absolutely to appoint a Catholic bishop of his own 
be denounced throughout Germany and England as a new/| prerogative, but if he sincerely believes in his own case, and 
pretension, but it is one of the very oldest in the Papal| sincerely trusts that Catholics will support him, Fulda offers 
system, which, whether affirming personal infallibility or| many temptations. It is a very little diocese, with only 14,000 
not, always asserted its claim to regard all legally baptised | inhabitants, but occupied almost exclusively by Catholics, and 
men as subject of right to the authority of Christ’s Vice-|the test could not be safer or more perfect. Fourteen 
gerent. | thousand people cannot rise in open insurrection, nor cap 
The reply of the Emperor is equally dignified, reticent, | there be any talk of mixed population. Then Fulda was the 
and determined. While the Pope can find no reason for these| seat of a Prince-Bishop, and the tradition of the Prince 
very hard measures, forgetting that while Bavarian soldiers | Bishoprics is one of immemorial discontent so deep and fierce, 
were fighting France, Bavarian priests were denouncing the | that it has been held by Catholic writers to account for the 
war, and forgetting also that the harshest measures followed | early successes of the French Revolutionary Army. And finally, 
the acceptance by all Bishops of the dogma which places the| Fulda was from 1815 to 1866 part of Hesse, the State im 
Pope in the region of faith and morals above municipal law, | which of all States of Germany the worship of goodness has 
the Emperor ignores altogether the laws which strike at the| superseded all forms of dogmatic Christianity. Whether that 
very root of Roman Catholic discipline, and indeed of cer-| tone of mind extends at all to the Catholics of Fulda we have 
tain practices held to be essential to salvation. He) no means of knowing, but it may well be a place where the 
proudly asserts that in his States no law or measure can|Emperor might desire to try once for all whether the 
be passed without his assent; denies that it is his mission | Catholics of Germany are Erastians, or whether he 18 
to inquire why “the clergy and the Catholic faithful can be| fighting a people as well as a priesthood. That is the 
induced to assist actively the enemies of all law”—an allu-| point to be ascertained. In Posen, where the Poles, 
sion to the Catholic aid said to have been lent to the Socialists | though outnumbered by the Germans, identify religion and 
of Silesia—and promises “to maintain law and order in the| nationality, there exists no doubt whatever; but Fulda is 
States whose government has been given me by God,” clearly,| German if any place in Europe is German, the people are 
in the Emperor’s view, a God of battles :—“I am in duty | unharassed by religious conflict, and both the reigning House 
bound to do it as a Christian monarch, even when, to my|and its advisers evidently believe that in such places 
sorrow, I have to fulfil this Royal duty against the servants | Catholicism is, among the laity, merely an inherited creed. 
of a Church which I suppose acknowledges no less than the} The Bishops are a mere group, the priesthood a mere class, 
Evangelical Church that the commandment of obedience to and both must rely on the “ religious ” or “ Catholic” feeling 
secular authority is an emanation of the revealed will of God.| of the people. If that does not exist, if the people will accept 
Many of the priests in Prussia, subject to Your Holiness, | either Dr. Reinkens or a priest selected by the King as ® 
disown, to my regret, the Christian doctrine in this respect, | Bishop, with power to ordain priests whose ministrations are 
and place my Government under the necessity—supported by | accepted as valid, the struggle is over, and Germany outside 
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a Protestant country, an Empire filled with men | 
at the State is above all things, all manner of 

‘ ‘neluded. The struggle comes to that in reality, and 
oer the form which both Pope and Emperor know that it 
must assume. That the Empire will win in that dramatic 

Je we cannot believe, there being absolutely no evi- 
ee on that side, the Catholice having as yet uttered 
aie beyond protests ; but that the Empire may so try to 


win, is at least quite possible. 


Poland is 
who believe th 





THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 

VENTS in France come thick. On Sunday appeared the 
k manifesto of the orthodox Imperialists, and on Sunday, 
too, four great Departments returned Republican candidates, 
and three rejected Government candidates. Both events were 
of vast political importance. M. Rouher, the Vice-Emperor, 
as he used to be called, was the mouthpiece of the Imperialists 


from their purpose. No excuse could be given them so effec- 
tive as this Imperialist manifesto in favour of consulting the 
people about the form of government they desire. It will 
enable the friends of a throne to say that they have not 
changed their preference, but do not see any reason why they 
should not accept M. Rouher’s advice, and give the people a 
voice in determining their own destiny. A competitor who 
yields a point is always a great moral discouragement to the 
competitor who will yield nothing. The concessions of a rival 
not only advantage Aim, but make the unyieldingness of his 
brother rivals doubly repulsive. 

M. Rouher’s letter, therefore, has very powerfully seconded 
M. Thiers’ attack on the Monarchical intrigue. If the 
Imperialists only play the subordinate part of proving to the 
trimmers that Monarchists, as such, need not necessarily dis- 
trust the people, and that there is something specially hope- 
less about the cause of a particular Pretender whose friends 
do deeply distrust the people, they will be exceedingly useful 
But the election in four widely- 





proper, and in his letter, published on Sunday, he advocated at the present moment. | 
co-operation with the Republicans on the question of an appeal separated departments of France, in every one of which a 
to the people, declaring that though the Imperialists had on the strong Republican has been returned by overwhelming 
24th May combined with the Monarchistsagainst the Radicals in | majorities, in spite of the pressure exerted by the ‘ Govern- 
the interests of order and to prevent any infraction of the Truce ment of Combat, will exercise, indeed has already exer- 
of Bordeaux, they were now quite as imperatively called upon | cised, a _most important influence in _ disheartening the 
to undertake the defence of that ‘‘ work of our fathers, modern | Monarchical intriguers. The Monarchical and Conserva- 
society.”  “ By its manners, by its. laws, by the re-partition | tive papers have criticised these elections in quite in- 
of its soil, France is become and wishes to remain a democratic | consistent language. First, they said that they proved the 
nation.” The mission of a good Government is to illuminate, need of instant and powerful remedies. The gangrene had 
direct, and restrain democratic progress, but “the Monarchy | evidently gone so deep in France, that only the prompt appli- 
the restoration of which is now dreamt of ”—“ and the mirage | cation of surgical skill could save the patient. The Assembly 
of liberal programmes cannotin any way affect it,” remarks M. | must at any price save France from herself, by bringing back 
Rouher—“ is the manifest negation of democracy. It combats | the form of constitution which is the only cure for a political 
democratic aspirations by tendencies of a directly opposite kind, | mind diseased. But hardly was this view out of their 
and attacks its sacred dogma, the national sovereignty.” | mouths, than a quite opposite view appeared from the 
Moreover, it proposes to withdraw universal suffrage, and from | same quarters, namely, that the failure was due to the divi- 
themoment, says M. Rouher, that universal suffrage is withdrawn, | sions among the Conservatives, and not to the rapid spread 
the safety of political and religious equality, by which France | of the Republican contagion in France. If the Conservatives 
lays so much store, will be at an end. M. Rouher, therefore, had not abstained from voting, the elections would all have 
advises, instead of setting up this “hothouse” government, to gone the other way, except indeed the one in which there was 
consult the people frankly on their wishes, and not to be; no contest. The Conservatives were discouraged by the 
afraid of uniting even with Republicans in favour of the prin- | differences among them and the reticence of the Comte de 
ciple of popular sovereignty, on which Republicans and | Chambord, and had remained passive, while all the Liberals had 
Imperialists alike take their stand. He rejects scornfully the crowded to the polls. It is obvious how desperate is a cause in 
doctrine that “‘ one may demand of this nation its savings, its | which such inconsistent lines of defence as these are taken in 
taxes, its children,” but yet that it is by no means necessary | the same breath. If the Conservatives, with better organisa- 
“to ask it to choose for itself the form of government which | tion and a united programme, could have won a majority 
suits it best.” in three out of the four departments, then it is clear that 

The importance of this letter lies in the fact that it is | there can be none of that terrible hurry and need for imme- 
written by an Imperialist, by a friend of a Throne, and that | diate action which the Conservative papers at first urged. 
it displays to all France the striking and invidious com-, Why not take time, get a united programme, organise the 
parison between the dynasty which fears the people and the | party, and then proceed to appeal to France? If what they 


dynasty which does not. No matter that on the 24th May, | say is true, victory would then be certain. But if, on the 


the Imperialists seemed to fear the people quite as much as contrary, the Republican majority in the Departments is really 
the Monarchists. At present, the only choice possible for a | overwhelming, then it is obvious that Conservative union, and 
throne to be set up by the present Assembly is Henri V., and, a favourable manifesto from the Comte de Chambord, will 
it is an immense and most formidable blow to the pretensions | produce no effect, except that of alarming the majority into 
of Henri V., that is, to the choice made by the Assembly, | still more decisive professions of faith. And no doubt 
that while great departments are repudiating by immense |the first cry of despair which broke from the Con- 
majorities the views of the ruling faction in Henri V.’s favour, | servatives was the true expression of their real 
there is still one party, and a party which desires to set up a judgment. The Republican majority is overwhelming. The 
throne, that declares itself not only willing, but anxious to| Monarchists may, if they can persuade the Assembly to 
accept the verdict of the people on their protégé’s claims. As|do it, set up by a coup de main a throne which the people 
we remarked last week, the victory of the Monarchical party | distrust and dislike, but it will be a tottering throne from the 
in the Assembly depends on the votes of a few trimmers, and | first. Nor will those who command the balance of parties in 
anything which necessarily alarms these trimmers will prevent the Assembly be very willing to set up such a throne against 
And there is nothing they | the manifest wish of France. The Government of Combat 


their accession to the intrigue. 
‘has tried the policy of combat, and the elections are not only 


ser more than the repute of hostility to the people. _Now, ' ind t 
M. Rouher’s declaration places in a most invidious position all | not swayed in the Monarchical direction by it, but if anything, 
those friends of a throne who find it necessary to ignore the | they are swayed in the other direction. The more earnestly 
wishes of the people. For here is a party eager for a throne who , the Comte de Chambord is pressed upon France, the more 
desire it only on condition of the people’s favour, and asa guar- | resolutely does France take her stand on the Government she 
antee of the people’s rights. Whether that declaration be bond | has got, and declare that what she wishes for is a definitive 
Side or not,—of course we think it is not,— it is for the purpose | constitution of the kind which M. Thiers proposed to give her 
of the hour a cruel blow at the Monarchists. For it brings out | in May, when the Assembly forced him to resign. Such events 
the intrigue by which they wish to cheat the people and to set | as these are heavy blows to the hopes of the Legitimists and 
up what the people detest, in strong relief against the alleged | Orleanists. French waverers surpass probably all other 
bmissiveness and deference to the popular will professed by | waverers in timidity and eagerness to catch at excuses for 
the Imperialist party. Of course hesitating politicians will | not doing any dangerous thing they have half-promised to do. 
ey, | If a throne be really needful to France, why not the | We Jo not believe that at the present moment a majority can 
throne which M. Rouher supports, and by the help of which he | be manufactured in the Assembly by fair means or foul for 
hopes to give a free expression to popular feeling, instead of | the Legitimist coup de main, Had France seemed doubtful, 
Men who have the masses against them are | the waverers might have been willing to try and force 
hand of France, <As it is, they are already 


su 


to muzzle it ?” 
very apt to be nervous and eager for an excuse to shrink | gently the 
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in dismay, and all the auguries are ominous of suspended 
operations. 

To this issue that negative event which tells almost more 
at the present moment than even the positive events we have 
mentioned,—the Comte de Chambord’s flight into Austria and 
silence in Austria,—will add its powerful contribution of influ- 
ence. As far as we can see, the Comte de Chambord does not 
greatly wish to reign. He is, in his own opinion, as much 
King of France now as ever he can be; and as for the worry of 
affairs consequent on his accession to the visible position, he 
is rather indisposed for it. He is middle-aged, somewhat 
indolent, and rather fat. He has no great political ambition, 
no policy in his pocket which he wishes to carry out. On the 
contrary, he knows that the Sacerdotal party would worry him 
to do what he could not prudently do, what he would never 
consent to do; and that, on the other hand, the Parliament he 
would be obliged to summon would always be inflicting 
mortifications on him, by obliging him to give up his private 
conception of the royal prerogative. In such circumstances, 
are not an abstract kingship and a sceptre de jure much better 
than a concrete kingship and a sceptre de facto? We suspect 
the Comte de Chambord thinks so. At all events, he acts as 
if he did, and that is a heavy blow and great discouragement 
to the Legitimist party. What can be less hopeful than to 
impose a king who does not wish to reign on a people who 
are quite determined not to have him? It is heart-breaking 
to struggle with so genuine a centrifugal force as that which 
whirls the Comte de Chambord and the French people apart. 
After all, perhaps, better give it up? And that is, we believe, 
what, sooner or later, the Monarchical intriguers will do. 





THE LESSONS OF THE TAUNTON ELECTION. 
W* do not imagine that Mr. James’s election for Taunton 
is a sufficient sign, though it is no doubt in a degree a 
sign, of the counter-reaction having set in in earnest, for he 
had many advantages. In the first place, he was himself, Mr. 
Henry James, with his pleasant presence, and keen eyes, and 
look of unconquerable pluck about him. Then he was 
Solicitor-General, a credit to the borough, a man who had 
fairly fought his way towards the top of the tree, without 
much suppression of his own ideas, or any subservience to 
superiors. Then he had made a bold and downright though, 
as we conceive, unstatesmanlike speech against the Roman 
priesthood, and had thereby conciliated not only Taunton— 
which retains still a lingering tradition of Jeffreys and his 
legal massacres at the bidding of a Catholic King—but Mr. 
Rogers, of Clapham, whose word of approval brought up the 
Dissenters to his side. He had the benefit of the annoy- 
ance roused in some minds by Mr. Disraeli’s violent letter to 
Bath, and of the dislike felt by others to bring Her Majesty’s 
Government to a dead-lock by rejecting necessary officials. 
And finally, he had the advantage of a very weak opponent. 
Sir A. Slade made a most useful and commendable innovation | 
on the practice common among candidates. Knowing he could | 
not speak to a crowd, he took with him a friend, a poet, who | 
could, and whenever called upon muttered that his friend could 
interpret him much better than himself; which his friend incon- | 
tinently did, in the boldest, not to say the most extravagant, | 
style. It was an excellent innovation, for it would admit of many | 
a silent, stammering, or deaf candidate of excellent capacities ; 
but the British elector is not yet educated up to the point of ap- | 
preciating possible potentialities of usefulness, and rather prefers 
a candidate withoutafunnel. Still, though the victory is not a 
grand one, it shows that the petty middle-class boroughs are not | 
gone over to the enemy, that if the Liberals are united they can 
succeed, and that when an acceptable candidate presents himself 
they feel little disposition to stay away from the poll. At the 
worst, they do not dislike their own Government, but are only 
apathetic till they see work cut out before them todo. That 
is a great gain, as it was thought these boroughs were hope- 
lessly gone, whereas we wight win them all, if previously 
Liberal, if the dissolution occurred to-day, and may yet win 
them all when the new programme is fairly within their com- 
prehension. Whether Mr. James will prove himself a strong | 
Solicitor-General we do not quite know, fancying him a 
lawyer keen to discern points rather than to explain the law 
in the spirit of a jurist; but he will undoubtedly be an aid to 
the Government, and add much to the freedom and consequent | 
energy and usefulness of debate. Members have become too | 


conventional, and their utter cowardice on some points, such | 
as foreign politics and ecclesiastical government, threatens to | save China have done, strong enough to put the use of alco 
deprive the House of Commons of much of its utility to the | down; but while they talk the rubbish they do about 


1 a 
country. It has become meek, not to say mean-snirt 
on those points might as well not exist. 7 
The great gain of the country from Mr. James’s elect 
| however, will be to release the candidates at the next ole af 
from their cowardly fear of the crotchetty abettors of ima 
| ble or injurious philanthropies. The would-be philanthropis, 
| had their fair swing, both at Bath and Taunton, in cull 
|encies so equally divided as to make their power . 
considerable, and they were hopelessly smashed % 
|has been said, and the statement is not yet pr 
dicted, that Mr. Thompson was sent to Bath provided }, 
ladies with £1,000 to fight the battle of Women’s Rj ht 
the repeal of the Contagious Diseases’ Acts, and the pronatie 
| of the Permissive Bill, the three crotchets or separatist polices 
/now most commonly in the front. In a constituenc : 
5,189, which recorded 4,400 votes, he obtained pa 
fifty-seven, or a little more than one per cent. He had rr 
chance. He talked a great deal, and it is said, well: he - 
not crippled for want of money, and he had, or supposed he 
had, the utmost sympathy from all teetotallers, and a co. 
| siderable number of women. The voting ran so close, that 
any reasonable concession would have been made to indug 
him to efface himself, and return to those who sent him: but 
‘he would poll, and he did poll, and fifty-seven person 
either of enthusiastic temperament or teetotal fanatics, went ty 
the poll with him, making his cause, or all his causes, ridj. 
| culous, and liberating all other candidates from the Necessity 
| of listening to crotchetty deputations. At Taunton it wa 
|even worse. There the enthusiasts limited themselves to ty 
| Single objects,—the punishment of Mr. James, and the election 
| of a candidate who had in some limited degree announced him. 
| Self as on the ladies’ side. They had apparently a winning battle 
to fight, they had a sister of Mrs. Garrett Anderson to fight it, 
| one of a family not unsexed by its incessant appearance in public 
with a persuasive tongue and endless activity. Mr. Jame 
_ however, adhered to his text in the boldest and haughties 
way, declared that he would be beaten ten times over rather 
than support woman suffrage until a majority of woma 
petitioned for it ; and finally hitting out at his lady opponents 
as if they were men—which is exactly what women wh 
descend into the arena must expect, and always resent 
declared what was decidedly unjust, that two social failure 
hoped to become political successes. He passed the mark 
| there, and might have been expected to suffer for his dis 
| courtesy; but nevertheless it is doubtful if the ladies secur 
a single vote, for we suppose they do not claim, though they 
probably decided, the strapping virago who carried her “ man’ 
|to the hustings, too drunk to pinch her, swearing that le 
| should vote, and vote for Mr. James. In a petty borough, 
/amid a divided constituency, the sort of place where a oy 
goes a long way, their candidate was beaten, and their enemy 
triumphed. The truth is, that with all its faults—and it # 
, manufacturing liars by the thousand—the Ballot has this om 
advantage, that it enables men to enforce their secret creed, 
and the secret creed of the new voters, as expressed agains 
Mr. Mill, is, “Hang the missuses, they’ve too much powe 
a’ready!” Even the old ten-pounders have also their sect 
creed, which is that women’s suffrage is folly, for efit 
tive government rests on force—in the best Governmenli 
as Switzerland, on the armed force of the whole people—thi! 
liquor laws are ridiculous till the poor are raised, as it is the 
richest who drink least; and that the Contagious Diseas# 
Acts, so far as applied to garrison towns, are matters for th 
experts to decide on, and for Government to regulate 80 thst 
abuses do not creep in, as they very readily may. Thats 
their thought, to which, however erroneous—and we are 10 
discussing that point—they adhere; and however polite 
however wrathful their enthusiastic antagonists may be, th 
vote under the ballot with a distinct preference for the entht 
siasts’ opponents. Mr. Disraeli, who is supposed to be® 
politics the ladies’ friend, could not open his mouth on ## 
subject in the House without danger of denunciation frou 
his own first follower, and having read the vote for it 
Thompson, will probably recur to the earlier thoughts att 
buted by him to Sidonia and Alroy. The Ballot kills * 
crotchetteers whose crochets have not attained a proportit 
these will hardly reach. We could imagine, if the Allian# 
had but the courage of its opinions, and denounced ligu® 
selling, liquor-importing, and liquor-drinking as equally crm 
to be prohibited by penal sentences, they might in a centil] 
raise a party, as some States in America and all States As 
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between the publican and the drinker, and adopt 
based on antiquated geography—declaring that 
h which is virtue in the next—they will | 
be quietly crushed under the Ballot. 
their own men. Does Mr. Thompson 


distinction 
yice in one paris 
always everywhere 
cannot trust 


a that there are only fifty-seven teetotallers in Bath, 
or did he extract adherence to his plans from either 


side, either in Bath or Taunton? He knows very well he did 
neither, that pledges to him were broken like pledges to every 
body else, and that total abstinence no more secures truthful- 
ness in England than it does in India or Afghanistan. We 
trust all candidates will take heart of grace from these two 
instances, and speak out their minds as emphatically as one or 
two Ministers—Mr. Forster and Mr. Lowe especially—have 
recently done. If they really abominate the liquor trade, let 
them say so boldly, even at the risk of being deserted by their 
somewhat un der-fed supporters; and if they are returned, so 
much the better for the country ; but. let them at least avoid 
telling weak-minded fibs about their love for restrictions 
which they would vote down summarily in their own clubs. 
No man not a total abstainer has a moral right to vote for 
the Permissive Bill. It is nonsense to talk of the influence of 
publicans as irresistible. How much influence would they 
have over a non-drinking people, or how are they to know 
how their clients vote, any more than the landlords or the 
manufacturers? The plain truth of the matter is that, except 
as regards women's right to separate property —a right 
refused them solely by Peers—none of these ideas have yet 
been taken up by appreciable numbers of electors. Lord 
Aberdare thought one had been, but Lord Aberdare had never 
seen a ballot election in Great Britain. 


LORD DERBY AT LIVERPOOL. 

NE never reads a speech of Lord Derby’s without regret- 
ting that a man so utterly possessed by that spirit of 
sensible caution and intellectual incredulity and timidity 
which is one of the main threads of true Conservatism, should 
not have the opportunity of leading the Conservative 
party in this country, but should be so nearly neutralised 
by his leader’s love of vagaries and aptitude for bounce. 
There is something really touching in the contrast between 
Mr. Disraeli’s dashing imprudence and Lord Derby’s finished 
prudence, as illustrated by the Bath letter of last week and 
the Liverpool speech of this. It is the more striking, that 
Lord Derby, though without Mr. Disraeli’s wit, has a very 
considerable faculty for graphic and lucid expression, a faculty 
which so often leads men into dangerous audacities. Sir 
Stafford Northcote has no temptation of this kind, and yet Sir 
Stafford Northcote is wild and dangerous compared with Lord 
Derby. If we wished to express ina single phrase Lord Derby’s 
type of Conservatism, we should say it was that kind of Con- 
servatism which seems to rest on a belief in what the physicists 
call the conservation of force,—i.c., the complete distrust in 
all apparent expansions of political life and strength, an in- 
vineible disposition to discredit heroic views of politics, 
whether in the sense of hope or fear, but even more in the 
sense of hope than fear. It is true that Lord Derby began | 
his speech of Thursday at Liverpool with a frank admission of 
the wonder with which he had watched the expansion of Liver- 
pool trade, and declared his belief that after a temporary check 
that expansion would again proceed almost indefinitely ; but 
he no sooner left the region of commercial enterprise, where 
the ground is indeed so steady that the sceptics as to 
all other progress rest in the great fact of progress in pro- 
duction, than he began to argue on his constant assumption 
that there is a very great chance indeed against the appear- 
ance of anything new under the sun,—Lord Derby is far 
too cautious lay down that there is no such chance, 
—and to descant on the high probability that “as things 
have been” things will remain. His first theme was the 
danger that English trade would be ruined by the high 
prices of labour,—would be supplanted, in fact, by the com- 
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petition of countries in which labour is cheaper. He 
depreciated th magnitude of this danger with his 
accustomed pointing out that when the cost of 


labour begins + 


our eat so seriously into profits as to render 
capitalists indiff. 


rent to production, labour must fall. He dis- 
paraged the probability of any stream of emigration conducted 
on a scale likely to interfere with this process, and re- 
minded his audience of the invariable tendency of dear 
~read to stimulate the invention of labour-saving machines. 
Subsequently, Lord Derby went on at least to hint disbelief in 


any real rise in the standard of labourers’ wages, He said 
the tendency of high wages was to increase the number of 
early marriages, that early marriages result in a fuller labour 
market, and that the fuller labour market lowers again the 
rate of wages. It has always struck us that this sort of 
argument (which is so popular among the economists, and 
which Lord Derby naturally adopts, since it just suits the turn 
of mind which throws cold water on ideal views of social pro- 
gress) proves a great deal too much. It ought to prove, for 
instance, that the level of the middle-class, as a whole, is 
always sinking; that it more and more tends to sink back 
into the working-class; for all the necessary economical con- 
ditions exist in its case. As a matter of fact, however, 
probably every middle-class man could recall more in- 
stances of a rise of grade and comfort among his old 
acquaintances than of a fall into the class beneath. Young 
men of the middle-class who find themselves ‘sinking usually 
emigrate ; and this is precisely what we should expect opera- 
tives and agricultural labourers to do, when once they have 
established, as they are establishing, a higher standard of 
comfort and self-respect than that to which they had been 
accustomed in the old bad times. We confess we hope that 
the check on the migration of capital will be much more due to 
the progress of invention—and to economy in the machinery 
of production, than to a return of wages to their old rate. 
Education is having already a great effect, and will have a far 
greater effect, in rendering the misery of the worst-paid 
labourers intolerable to them; and whenever it is so, we trust 
we may look to the permanent maintenance of a standard of 
wages even for the least skilled labour which will not be 
liable to reduction through the competition of excessive num- 
bers. Lord Derby admits that whether or not we are better 
than our fathers, “assuredly we are better off,” why should 
not the worst paid labouring class be able to say the same 
thing a generation hence ? 

But Lord Derby’s most characteristic remarks were made 
upon the Ashantee War. There the cautious Conservatism 
of his mind came out in its full strength. Implicitly he 
rebuked Sir Stafford Northcote for his hasty censure of the 
Government, for he declared that his judgment as to the origin 
of the quarrel was not yet made up, and he pointedly omitted 
any reference to the duty of summoning Parliament, on which 
Sir S. Northcote expressed so very positive and vehement 
an opinion. Sut while obviously anxious not to make 
an excuse out of the Ashantee war for a premature 
attack on the Government, Lord Derby could not con- 
trol his eagerness to make it an excuse for initiating a 
contraction rather than an extension of our power in Africa, 
Against any extension of our Protectorate he protested with 
warmth. He would not hear of the doctrine that it is our 
duty “to put a coat of moral whitewash on every black man 
we come across.” He doubted the wisdom of taking over 
Elmina from the Dutch. He wished the Protectorate had never 
been allowed to reach its present dimensions. He was earnest 
for drawing in. He had no great faith “in that kind of moral 
influence which you acquire by burning a man’s house oyer his 
head, and telling him he is to be your subject, whether he likes 
it or not.” He believed that trade with Africa would grow 
faster, or quite as fast, if we abandoned all exercise of political 
powers ; and finally, that England had got ‘ quite black men 
enough”’ to look after, and had “better not go in for 


more.” That is the doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
—or rather almost of contraction of energy, — in 
its simplest form. Lord Derby evidently thinks the 
Empire too big, and would like to see it narrowed. Like 


Augustus terrified at the extent of the Roman Empire, he 
wants to see us attempting less,—never asking himself, what 
it is not in his temperament to doubt, doubter as he is on 
all opinions which it takes hope to hold, namely, whether, 

attempt less, we shall or shall not do better that 
which we attempt. But is it really the lesson of his- 
tory that we shall do our duty better for attempting less, 
or rather, that the mood of mind which has lost confidence 
in the development of national energy in the future, is 
also the mood of mind which is least equal to deal with 
the difficulties of the present? Is it not growing nations 
which administer well, and dwindling ones which lose their 
grasp even of what they have? Lord Derby, had he been on 
the East Indian Board of Directors at the time of Clive’s 
victories, would certainly have censured him, and might have 
used every argument which he now uses in relation to 
West Africa, with equal force. Yet has not all the moral 
influence which the more powerful nations of the world 
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have wielded over the weaker been gained through conquests | in short, has taken a place in public view, has been cap: 
more or less involuntary, as this in West Africa certainly | and tested with that abundant keenness which the Scots 
would be on our part? You might just as truly say of India | apt to display in regard to whatever interests them, ig 
as of Africa, that that moral influence is to be distrusted which | sure to be the subject of much animadversion and debate duri 
is gained “ by burning a man’s house over his head, and telling | the coming winter, and is really well worth understandj 
him he is to be your subject, whether he likes it or not.” Of | a curiosity, though it may fail to win acceptance ag onan 
course no statesman of any party wishes to burn needlessly any The popular drink in Sweden is brdnvin,—a liquor distilleg 
man’s house over his head. But Lord Derby himself admits | from grain, sometimes from potatoes, closely resembling Scottish 
that we must defeat those who have attacked us, and even if | whiskey. During the first half of the century the trade in it 
that involves burning some native cabins, it is surely purely | was almost free, a tax upon each distillery being the op} 
childish to say that we cannot exercise any moral influence in | fiscal impost that was exacted. The necessity for some te 
future over a people who have suffered that at our hands. It | straint was shown by practical proofs of the most overwhelm. 
seems to us contrary to all the teaching of history to assume that, | ing cogency. In 1850 it was estimated that the annual 

in the case of the peoples who, like the Hindoos and the Africans, | duction of brdinvin came little short of thirty million gallons 
certainly do not waste away at the mere contact with Europeans, | —that is, almost ten gallons per head of the population, - 
European government and administration are not blessings ; | five times the amount consumed even in Scotland! In 1855 
and if they be blessings, we cannot see why, when the necessity | the general law was passed placing the retail trade under 
is almost forced upon us, by our obligations to native tribes, | stringent regulations. Passing over those minor arrangements 
to extend our rule, we should shrink back in a fright, and | which prescribe legal hours for selling, guard against adulter. 
plead the magnitude of our existing responsibilities. Is there | tion, and provide for the protection of intoxicated person 
really such a dearth of Englishmen who can administer justice | (d/verlastad, ‘ overloaded,” is the expressive Swedish phrasg 
infinitely better than Negroes, that we need fear the supply it is enough here to fasten attention upon three essential char. 
falling short? And if not, is there really such a panic amongst | acteristics, —that a duty is imposed upon the retailer accordj 
our statesmen as to the inadequacy of our’national power to | to the quantity he disposes of ; that the magistrates of every town 
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its present duties, that we need refuse new protectorates on that 
ground? Wedonotbelieveit. Lord Derby is of the best type 
of Conservative British statesmen, but by no means of British 
-statesmen as a whole. It is precisely the instinctive belief 
of the British nation in a vast reserve of unused strength 
in our people, which makes it, on the whole, so predominantly 
Liberal. Deficiency in vital force is always Conservative. 
And it is because Lord Derby represents in politics a tendency 
to believe in the dwindling vital force of the nation that he 
is, in spite of his great lucidity, sagacity, and precision of 
mind, on/y the best type of a true Conservative statesman, and 
not rather of the highest class of British statesmen. 





A NEW LICENSING PROJEOT. 


WEDEN, it is notorious, has no claim to be reckoned a 
sober country. So very different is her reputation, that 

it must beget some surprise to hear of a grave proposal for 
going thither to get a lesson that might be advantageously 
copied in our laws bearing on the sale and use of intoxicating 
liquors. Nevertheless, this strange thing has happened, not 
altogether without reason. Instead of being held up as a 
“ frightful example,” Sweden has of late, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, been extolled as presenting a model 
worthy of imitation. Her general law as respects the distil- 
lation and retail of spirits has been highly applauded by men 
of well-balanced judgments who have studied its working. A 
particular instance which has sprung up within the law, taking 
avail of its provisions and turning them to unexpected ends, has 
been recommended with much earnestness and urgency as a veri- 
table demonstration how great part of the good sought for by the 
advocates of the Permissive Bill may be attained, wholly apart 
from the tyrannous and impracticable theories of which they are 
enamoured. Gothenburg, the second town in Sweden, is the 
scene of this highly interesting experiment, to which a success 
so meritorious has been ascribed,—rather prematurely, per- 
haps, though certainly not without a colour of rational justifi- 
cation. It was referred to by the late Home Secretary when 





introducing the first, and best, of his Licensing Bills, some 
features of which were borrowed from it, though the operation 
was carried out in that tentative, half-hearted way which 
is the fault of Lord Aberdare, both as politician and 
administrator. It has found an enthusiastic expositor and 
advocate in the pages of Jacmillan’s Magazine, who this | 


month devotes a second article to explaining its method and | 


| 


and district have, after conference with the municipal or district 
council, to report annually to the Governor of the province ast 
| the numbers of licences proper for their locality ; and that, when 
| fixed, the number recommended being capable of reduetion, 
though not of increase, their possession is put up for sale, the 
bidder who offers to become responsible for the statutory daty 
upon the greatest quantity being preferred. Ten years later 
the Gothenburg scheme was organised. A limited-liability 
company was started, who have bought up all the licenog 
allowed for the town except some few which, as being held on 
a burgher qualification, are inalienable,—who, keeping them- 
selves within the number they have bargained for, plant their 
houses, which are roomy, well lighted, well ventilated, and 
clean, where they will create the least nuisance,—who supply 
good liquor for ready money to anyone who has not had more 
than enough, cooked victuals being likewise procurable at 
moderate prices,—-and who hand over the entire profits to the 
| local authorities, to be applied in defraying police and _poor- 
rates. This last is the hinge of the whole system, its governing 
principle, its master motive. It clears the Company from 
any risk of being outbidden and superseded ; it extinguishes, or 
at least weakens, any inducement to take avail of their mono- 
poly in order to push their trade; and while thus tending 
to abate the evils which have always been found inseparable 
from the drink traffic, it goes so far towards providing the 
| means for punishing the crime and relieving the poverty 
| which, even as here conducted, that trade may occasion. The 
condition of the town has been assimilated to that of the 
districts wherein our own licensing system is seen at its 
best, where the magistrates in petty sessions are vigilant in 
the discharge of their duties, and the great brewers who have 
a monopoly are careful as to the characters of their tenants; 
while the contribution made to the rates from the business, 
averaging of late £10,000 a year, is clear gain. The plan 
of adaptation to our circumstances which has been proposod 
consists in eliminating the private element from the working of 
the plan, even more entirely than is done under the Swedish 
system. Pass the proposed new law, then it will remain for the 
ratepayers of any district to say whether they will have it. 
Should the answer be “ Yes,” the local authority—be it Town 
Council, or. Police Commission, or any other corporate 
association having a definite name and function—must then 
nominate a Board to carry out the wish thus expressed. This 
Board will have the power of determining how many licences 
should be granted for the district, subject to appeal directed 











clearing away objections. Mr. Carnegie, of Stronvar, in Perth- | to the resident magistrate for the county, on the ground that 
shire, a retired merchant, who has business relations with | an inadequate number has been chosen; of buying up the 
Sweden, has started a crusade in favour of obtaining legislative | existing public-houses, avail being taken in cases of dis 
permission to get it tried in Scotland, and his exertions have | agreement as to price of the cheap and ready provision now il 
already attracted a large measure not merely of lip-sympathy, but | existence for getting the verdict of a jury upon disputed values 
of energetic co-operation. He has been encouraged to get his | in compulsory sales; and of drawing upon the rates for the 
proposals thrown into the form of a draft Bill, which, backed | capital and the compensation-money which may be required, 
by four Members of Parliament, a brace from each side, was | the accruing profits being devoted one-half to the extinction 
presented to the House of Commons before the last session | of debt, and the other to the treasury of the local authority. 
closed, while its name figures in the Order-book among the| The merits of this scheme are conspicuous. They will be 
schemes to be brought under consideration at the earliest | generally recognised, and the recognition cannot fail largely 
opportunity. Deputations from Scotland have gone to Gothen- | to affect the final judgment of the public as to its feasibility. 
burg in order to examine and judge for themselves, bringing | Of course, its grand recommendation is that it utterly disown 
back reports of an extremely diversified nature. The project, | the prohibitive crotchet of your fanatical “ Permissivists. It 
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sto treat the question as if it were capable of being 
solved in the simple and direct manner that might apply to 
the choice of Hercules. It takes another ground from that of 
regarding it as a question between virtue and vice, virtue 
being typified in the austere respectability of the Permissive 
Probibitionist, and vice in the portly form of the Publican. 
So far we deem it rational and well considered. 
house, in its popular and practical meaning, is one of the most 
firmly-established institutions in the country. It is sustained 
by a strong and ineradicable craving, the force and meaning 
of which many well-intentioned people grievously misapprehend, 
though the conditions of life among our men of handicraft 
tend irresistibly to strengthen it. In the workshop, or 
jn the factory, the strict discipline that prevails, or the 
din and clatter of the noisy machinery, or the very nature of 


the task in hand, may effectually prevent all interchange of re- | mittee, 


mark, save what relates to the common occupation of the 
moment. But all the more, the very rigour of these con- 
ditions imparts a stronger inclination, once they are escaped, 
toseek the more genial atmosphere of an easy and friendly 
gociality. Workmen have many things to talk about ; and no 


The public- 


| they may desire, and which may be consistent with the two great 
principles of the Act,—that the establishments already existing 
for education shall not be swept away, and that religion shall 
not be totally banished from public schools. He would, we 
believe, also vote for any measure securing religious equality 
short of Disestablishment, and has promised to vote for that 
very curious, though just test, the Burials’ Bill. Indeed, he 
would have voted for it last year, but that a death kept him 
away from the House. Now we ask all reasonable Noncon- 
formists whether it is worth their while to surrender Devon to 
|@ Tory who can give them nothing, on principle, because if he 
did the clergymen would turn him out, in order to punish 
Sir T. Acland for having been one of the supporters of the 
| Education Act, and one, as we understand a necessarily reti- 
| cent sentence in his last letter to the Nonconformist Com- 
who on many points fought their battle in the 
Endowed Schools’ Committee. They think he did not, but 
they are ignorant of the necessities of compromise. If they 
could put in a member of their own, well and good, that is 
| wise in any party whatcver, and he would be a Liberal on 
other points than education; but their uttermost force in Devon 


one can have visited a genuine workmen’s meeting without | could only alienate so many votes as to seat the Tory, and we 


remarking the nimbleness of their converse, the animation and |cannot see what help the Tories would be to them. 


rapidity with which talkers and listeners change functions, 
the keen impatience, as of men bent on making up for lost 


They 
would have exécuted a private vengeance on a single 
man, popular even among themselves, without gaining a 


time, with which they go at the subject of their discussion,— single vote in Parliament, and at this tremendous price,— 


and this when there is no trace of the excitement belonging to 
inebriation. In recognising and providing for this want the | 
promoters of the scheme occupy strong ground. Not less un- | 
assailable is the propriety of meeting the demands of those | 
dram-drinkers who will, to a certainty, get their thirst assuaged 
insome way. Solongas nocharge can be substantiated against | 
the method in which the business is conducted, those who 
denounce it on the score of its success only give unwitting 
testimony to its value and benefit. But on the other hand, | 
itis not alone the believers in the Governmental gospel of 
laissez-faire—the disciples of what used to be styled “anarchy | 
plus the constable ’’"—who may harbour doubts as to the pro- 
priety of Town Councils or Boards of Guardians acquiring, or | 
striving to acquire, a monopoly of the liquor trade within | 
their respective jurisdictions. People who bestow no heed | 
upon the abstract question will be staggered by such con- | 
siderations as the amount of money which would be needed to 
make an effective start in any remarkable place, the openings 
for jobbery which would attend the acquisition of a business 
footing, and the temptation there would be, were a commences 
ment fairly made, to force business in order to enhance the 
returns. Is there no risk that drinking would come to be 
voted respectable? We do not state such objections as con- 
elusive against the plan, but they are the objections with 
which its promoters must prepare themselves to grapple. 


A WORD WITH THE “ NONCONFORMIST.” 
HERE is a sort of lull in the war between the Birmingham | 
League and the Churchmen about the Education ques- 
tion—a lull due, we imagine, to the necessity of waiting for 
Mr. Bright’s speech—and we want to take advantage of it for 
a little talk with Dissenters, which, on our side at least shall 
be good-natured. There is a capital opportunity for such a 
talk, for a typical case has just arisen, the sort of menace or, 
say, remonstrance addressed to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland by 
the Nonconformist Committee of Barnstaple. Apart from 
details, the Nonconformists of Devon assert, through a respect- 
able Association in Barnstaple, that they are disappointed in | 
him, and that if he will not go further with the League, 
they must withdraw their confidence from him, a step which, | 
judging from the printed returns, would probably cost him his | 
seat. Now, is that line of action a wise one from the Dis- | 
senters’ point of view? Sir Thomas Acland holds one of the 
largest estates held by a Commoner in England, and owing 
partly to that circumstance, partly to the unusual antiquity of 
his family, and partly to his own character, one of remarkable 
benevolence and moderation, he is the only Liberal who 
can by any kind of exertion hope to carry his division of 
the county, which is naturally Conservative and slightly 
clerical. 
pious man, who has a preference, like almost all) 
men of his class, for the Church of England, but has a 
thorough respect for Evangelical Dissent, who disclaims 
Ascendancy for the Establishment, who voted for the Endowed 
Schools’ Amendment Act of last year, and who is willing to co- 
Operate with Nonconformists in any remedial legislation which 





that every great proprietor in England who happened to be at 
once a religious man, a moderate man, and friendly to reli- 
gious equality, would feel that he could have no safety in his 
seat unless he beckoned to the Tories to help bim. And also 
at this further price,—that the Peers, who are as a body 
steadily orthodox—absolutely immovable by religious progress, 
though, perhaps, rather careless about it—would see in every 
concession made to Nonconformist claims something which, in 
the interest of their caste, they had better strike out. That 
they can strike out is undeniable, for even Mr. Chamberlain 
will not deny that an enormous majority of the people of 
England—that is, all the Tories, all the Liberal Churchmen, 
and many religious Dissenters—are friendly to the Act as it 
is, and would gladly give it a three years’ working trial. Sir 
Thomas Acland, we imagine, goes much farther than the 
majority, being willing to vote for remedial measures, including, 
we imagine, the amendment of the 25th Clause, and his defeat 
would simply drive the whole Whig party into opposition to 
their old and valuable supporters. That must happen, no doubt, 
in part, whenever Disestablishment comes up as a serious 
Cabinet question ; but is it worth while, as a mere matter of 
common-sense, to harass an entire caste, and the most power- 
ful caste yet existing in the country, into defending the Church 
as if it were essential to the very existence of the State, an 
assertion which, even to us, stout Erastians as we are, would 
seem ridiculous? Is it not wiser, as a mere matter of policy, 
to utilise the really advanced Liberalism of men of Sir T. 
Acland’s type, rather than to throw them out of polities, out 
of mere desire to remain at the extreme Left of a powerless 
Liberal party? The tail, old politicians say, moves the snake ; 
but why is the Liberal party a snake? or if it is, how can it move 
with its back so broken ? 

Bat the Dissenters of North Devon may say they cannot 
hear of policy when principle is at stake. Certainly not, when 
principle is at stake, but their principle can never be advanced 
by appointing a Tory for every county seat, by substituting a 
fierce opponent for a man who will willingly give them all 
his conscience will allow him to concede. For it must be 
remembered that until the County Suffrage Bill is passed—and 
the Tories, we can see, do not intend to propose one— 
the Nonconformist resolve, if persisted in, must permanently 
hand over the counties to the Tories. It is only by a rare 
combination of circumstances that the Liberal party can seat 
a county member at all, and to make the selection of the only 
man we can find impossible, by insisting on the only pledge he 
cannot give is as unwise a proceeding as could be imagined, 
as silly as the conduct of statesmen when, with a great war on 
their hands, they still refused commissions to Catholics and 
Nonconformists. It is a Test Act passed by the men who 
suffered so severely under tests. If the advice of the Noncon- 


As is clear from his correspondence, he isa deeply | formist is taken, we shall not at the next election have a single 


county member, except perhaps in the seats held by the 
Cavendishes and Grosvenors, but what will the principles of 
that journal have gained by that? Postponement for five 
years, with no chance that we see, or the Nonconformists see, 
of a Disestablishment party arising afterwards. Of course, if 
the Labourers are admitted, and prove as hostile to the Church 
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as some people believe—forming their ideas naturally from | threw a tone of high moral ardour and resolve into hig Tomige 


their own counties—the next Government may have to con- | to make himself adequately heard, which, delivered ag j 
sider Disestablishment in as serious a spirit as it would have 
to do were it ruling Wales alone; but how does the election 
of a Tory to vote against everything Nonconformists hold dear 
help on that consummation? Are the Tories going to admit the 
Will not the result 
be to make the ultimate struggle infinitely more dangerous | 
and difficult, by separating political strata by a religious and 
immoveable line of cleavage, and so run the risk of revolu- 
tionary movements, from which religious Dissenters would 
shrink as heartily as any other respectable class in the country. 

We have illustrated this article from the Devon case, because 
a long correspondence about it appears in the Nonconformist 
of the 8th, but there really exists a much stronger case, and 
one which, we think, will come closer home to Mr. Miall, and 
The Non- 
conformist advises that every election district should follow 
the example of Barnstaple, and elect a Nonconformist Com- 


labourers while uncertain of their vote ? 


that is the case of London outside the City. 


mittee to make the candidate pledge himself to their views. 


What could be the result of such a movement, except the 


return of an almost unbroken list of Tory candidates? It was 
hard enough last election to carry a Liberal anywhere within 


twelve miles of the Post Office, but what will it be now, if | 


either the Churchmen or the Dissenters stay away? The 
publicans will be absolute masters of the situation, and London 
represented by a class of candidates whom the Voncon/oriist 
no more wishes to see in power than we do. Imagine thirty 
Watneys! Subject always to the chance of a programme before 
which everything in the way of opposition will go down, 
nothing could avert such a result, and what are the Noncon- 
formists the better for it? They will gain simply a certainty 
that the existing system will last six more years, and so 
educate a whole generation of the poor in the precise way 
they dislike, while on every other point they will 
be governed by men whose political principles are 
as vexatious to them as to us,—who, for example, would 
secretly support Legitimacy, even if Legitimacy meant war for 
Rome. It is not an ad énteriin and squeezable Ministry which 
is coming in, if it comes at all, but a strong Ministry with a 
majority sufficient to govern, and certainly not inclined 
to govern either on Liberal or Dissenting principles. Or 
suppose,—to exhaust alternatives—it is a weak Ministry, which 


must govern by conciliating some one knot of Members, either | 
the Ultramontanes, or the Sceptics, or the “Liberal,” but | 


heavily-acred Whigs. Would any of those results content the 
Nonconformist ? and if not, why does it advise a course which 
must be fatal in every county, and most dangerous in every 
large borough? Let the Nonconformists preserve their con- 
sciences as to education, by all means, and elect a Noncon- 
formist wherever they can; but let them obey conscience also as 


to general politics, and not Jet in members with whose principles 


they from their very souls disagree. 








MARK TWAIN. 

\ ARK TWAIN'S lecture at the Hanover Square Rooms on 

the Sandwich Islands will remind many of us of the 
inimitable lecture delivered by Artemus Ward some six years 
ago at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on his adventures among the 
Mormons and elsewhere. 
resemble each other in the complete reticence and apparently 
straightforward simplicity of manner with which they make their 
humorous points. Mark Twain himself even carries this non- 
chalance to excess. He hurries over some few of his points with 


80 little emphasis or significance of air that they are lost upon | 


the audience, who did not catch his joke at all, for instance, when 
the present writer was in attendance, about ‘‘the long, green 
swell of the Pacific.” But though this perfect calm and assumed 
earnestness of manner is common to the two humourists, there 
was something much more comically childlike, much more of 
serious inward embarrassment and bewilderment at the core of the 
humour of Artemus Ward than in that of Mark Twain, who is 
the easy man of the world throughout, and whose humour consists 
in the unconscious, matter-of-fact way in which he habitually strikes 
false intellectual notes, the steady simplicity with which he puts 
the emphasis of feeling in the wrong place, with which he classifies 
in the most unassuming way, as families of the same tribe of things, 
the most irreconcilable common nouns, and so glides into sarcasm 
or caricature, while seeming to pursue, without looking to the 
right or the left, the even tenor of his way. For instance, he 
began on one of the evenings with referring to the complaints 


Indeed the two American humourists | 


; a i. ; t 
with the utmost immobility and gravity of demeanour bi 
’ 


irresistibly humorous. And then he glided off into g candiq 
avowal of his wish to gratify the violent temporary and momentar 
hunger for information about the Sandwich Islands, with aa cetion, 
an air as if the fame of the Sandwich Islands was really in eyg 
mouth, and anxiety about them the ruling passion of every heart 
The humour in all this was the anxious travesty of the intellectual 
assumptions of the easy man of the world which it Suggested 
The ease and frankness of the speaker impressed you with 
his complete command of all the social currents of the day: 
;and then the oddity of the false notes, touched go easily al 
in such apparent good faith,—the virtuous ardour about making 
himself heard,—the resolve either to appease or to stimulate to a 
atill higher level of enthusiasm the assumed thirst for knowledge 
about the Sandwich Isles,—became in the highest degree grotesque, 
It was the same when he confessed casually to the audience the 
kind of problem which had exercised his mind most in conneetion 
with this subject ; and his belief that it belonged to that region of 
the unknown and unknowable which it is the mere knight-erran 
of reason to attempt to explore. This problem was ‘ why the Sand. 
wich Islands should have been put away out there in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean,”—a point which he declared to be not really 
| ** open to criticism,” so that it would not be ‘ graceful to dwell 
upon it.” This specimen of the kind of transcendental difficulty 
by which he was haunted, and of the moral extinguisher which hg 
put upon it, carried on the ludicrous conception suggested of a man 
of the world with a strange topsy-turviness in his intellectual con. 
stitution ; and the same notion ran through a good part of the 
lecture, so far at least as it was humorous, the defect in it asa work 
| of art being that several portions,—the descriptive portions, for in. 
stance, which were very vigorous and graphic,—had no relation to 
this main thread of humour, being in fact terse and imaginative 
descriptions of the scenery such as any man with a keen eye and a 
good oratorical faculty, might draw. Even the humorous features 
of the lecture were not all of the same type. There was some 
good mimicry and anecdote, and not a little rather common. 
place fun at the expense of native manners and the old cannibalism, 
such as the remark that the Kanaka men, not being “ proud,” 
used to wear nothing but “a smile, or a pair of spectacles, or any 
little thing like that ;” or the story about the cannibal Kanaka 
who wanted to try ‘‘ how Europeans would go with onions,” and 
who, after eating the tough captain of a whaler, died of “ the 
crime on his conscience and the whaler on his stomach.” In faet 
the commoner humour that consists in happy extravagance was no 
insignificant part of the fun of the lecture,—in that showing its 
inferiority to Artemus Ward’s, whose humour was everywhere 
penetrated with a moral coherence which very much set off its 
intellectual incoherence. 

Again, some humorous touches of Mark Twain’s were mere 
| epigrammatic applications of strong sense to the facts of savage 
life, as when he said that by the help of the Europeans, the 
Kanakas had been more completely and universally educated than 
any people on the face of the earth, and that ‘if only the Enro- 
| peans could have augmented the native capacity, they would have 
made that people perfect ;” and as when,—that augmentation of 
capacity being assumed as impossible,—he spoke, with more logical 
consistency than appeared on the surface, of the blessings of Euro- 
pean influence to the Kanakas as having consisted in ‘ complicated 
diseases, education, civilisation, and all sorts of calamities” 
(whereby their numbers had been reduced from 400,000 to 50,000), 
and anticipated that Europeans would ‘start a few more semi- 
naries of learning among the natives,—and finish.” ‘Vhis sort of 
humour, it will be perceived, is quite different in kiad from that 
which consists in playing the quaintest possible variations on the 
ordinary intellectual and moral assumptions made by a ma 
of the world, for it depends indeed on a stronger and more 





}masculine use of those assumptions than ordinary men ever 


make. Some touches, too, of Mark Twain’s were due to 
the well-known genius of the American language, which in- 
vents such admirable vernacular phrases for moral feelings, and 
is wont to express the rather rare emotion of surprise with 80 
much of calm equanimity as to multiply tenfold the force of 
the emotion. What could be better, for instance, than the 
adjective for native affections contained in the following comment 
on the generous liberality with which Kanakas adopt mothers,— 
that if a Kanaka’s affections are “ liberal and stretchy,” he may 
have at least a hundred and fifty mothers ?—or than the delight- 
ful matter-of-factness of the remark supposed to have been made 


that he had not been well heard throughout the hall, and | by a sugar-planter to a Kanaka who had asked for three holidays 
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a . . 
-. three weeks, for the purpose, on each occasion, of going and 
as ing a mother,—“ It does seem to me that your stock of 
a -_ ; : 

J [The humorous impassiveness 


mothers holds out ve , 
in the American speech is, of course, used by Mark Twain to 
1 4 


the greatest possible advantage. For instance, after depreciat- 
ing the dogs of the Hawaian Islands as a feeble breed whose 
only strong point is their curly tails, he told his audience, 
that @ friend of his assured him that if he ever had one of 


ry well”? 


these dogs of his own, ‘ he should cut the tail off, and throw the 
ralance of the dog aw 1y.” That calm treatment of the elements of 
the dog as if they were elements of a pecuniary transaction, is 
essentially American, and belongs not to the individual humour 
of Mark Twain, so much as to the characteristic humour of the 
country from which he comes. But the humour of the remark 
that you might have all climates in the Sandwich Islands, from 
a permanent average of 80 degrees at the foot of the mountains, 
through every intermediate temperature as you ascend, down to a 
temperature at the top **so miserably cold that a man can't tell 
ihe truth,” was all his own, and one of the finest illustrations of 
his curious power of striking, with easy matter-of-fact sim- 
plicity, a most grotesquely strange note, in the midst of the calm 
and business-like statements of an ordinary man of the world. To 
assume the cold as taking effect, not on the intellect, but on the 
conscience, is as genuine and real a surprise as the vagaries of 
humour ever invented ; and when given with that perfect com- 
posure of easy common-sense with which Mark Twain drops it out, 
it produces a most telling effect on the audience. 
though Mark Twain cannot be regarded as so remarkable and rare 
a bumourist as Artemus Ward, no one with any appreciation of 
the great originality of American literature in this direction will 
hear him without thorough enjoyment, and at least some new 
memories of the kind which make a man laugh suddenly at un- 
expected moments as the flavour of a dry saying comes back to 
him. His higher humour is not sustained, but it is eked out with 
so much skill of anecdote, so much command of American idiom, 
and such powers of mimicry, as to furnish an entertainment per- 
haps even more generally popular than Artemus Ward's inimitable 
lectures themselves. 


MR. RUSKIN ON AMBITION. 
T is a real luxury to read a lecture like that contained in Mr. 
Ruskin’s letter to the Art students at Mansfield, and yet we 
doubt if it will increase the number of Art students. In words 
which in their singular melody remind us of his earlier writings, 
he tells his audience, with ‘‘ their empty little eggshells of heads,” 
the value of art and of art training, even for their own work:— 


ker in iron, or an 














“An Indian worker in gold, or a Scandinavian wo 
Id French v r in thread, could produce, indeed, beautiful design 
it of n | ups of kn ind spirals ; t you hen you ar 
uated, may render your knots and irals infinitel 
m I by making them suggestive of natural forms, 
and rich in elements of true knowledge. You know fo. 
instance, the pattern which for centuries has | t ba ‘ 
ornament in Indian shawls—the bulging leaf endin in a spiral. 
The Indian produc beautiful designs with nothing but that spiral. 
You cant I s powers lesign, but you may make them more 
useful by adding knowledge of nature to invention. Suppose 
» dr htly, and, therefore, to knov rectly the pirals 
g rt t] : y give ugly names to all the specie 
you may understand the grace and vitality of every 
1 tenc Suppose you have sense and cleverness enough 
sential character of this beauty into forms expressible 
I fore, expres ible by thread “Ve 1 might then have 
rn-patterns which would each contain points of distinctive 
} t nd of scientific truth, and yet be variable by fancy, 
with quite as much ease as the meaningless Indian one.” 


And yet, while applying to their minds that strong intellectual 
stimulus, he bids them beware of the ambition he does his best to 
provoke, tells them that not one in a million of them will ever be 
great in anything ; that art will but’make them wiser and happier, 
but will not enable them to get on, will not in fact ‘* pay,” except 





in its return of mental pleasure. Study the work of great men, 
but remember that there is in art, as in all work of the intellect, 
no democracy, but only an aristocracy, to the highest steps of 
which few can attain. Students like those at Mansfield can but 
study, and test themselves constantly to discover whether they 
have by that attained the capacity—the root-capacity of art—of 
Seeing more beauties in the objects they study than they saw 
before. (Greatness may come, but to very, very few. ‘The 
remainder must be content with the honesty of their handi- 
work taught them by their study. We do not kuow 
& stronger proof of the degree to which ambition has per- 
meated society, than the feeling of injudiciousness which this 
lecture will inspire in half those who read it. 


On the whole, | 


' circumstances, become the best recognised of workmen. 


very true, they will say, but why depress students who need 
encouragement, and find it only in hope? Who will do good 
work, if he is never to rise, and he can live by far inferior per- 
formance? ‘The very Indian whom Mr. Ruskin quotes is his own 
answer, for he, being ever content, and in some trades—not this 
particular one of lace-work, which, as Mr. Ruskin may know, 
involves poverty and misery greater than is endured by any other 
Indian artisan-—even joyous, for we never saw among hundreds 
an unhappy gold or marble-worker, never sets to himself an ideal, 
never tries to be Michael Angelo, but lives on proud in his art, 
content with its profits, and buried for ever in admiration of 
his single successful design. He never advances. Even when 
the race has the instinct of art; when, as the late Lord Car- 
narvon relates in his book on Arcadia, the matron ornaments 
her neckerchief according to the shadows the light throws on 
it from some open-leafed tree, there is no advance. Greece 
and Italy are the happier because their people know almost 
by intuition what Mr. Ruskin desires to teach, but neither 
Greece nor Italy for centuries has added to our treasure of first- 
class work. How can greatness emerge from among the uncon- 
scious, or what is to be the substitute for a lofty ambition ? 
Even in a school the best whip is emulation, and wherever emu- 
lation exists, that calm, unconscious self-culture which leads, Mr. 
Ruskin says, to happiness, cannot be,—nay, perhaps, with the 
modern conditions of life, with the lowering miseries involved in 
want of money, ought not to exist. 

The answer seems so simple in our day, that it comes up to 
every reader’s tongue; and yet it is hard, Liberals as we are, 
—that is, disciples of a school that is ever seeking what, after 
all, may not be found—it is hard to doubt that Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching embodies truth. Ambition in this form—that is, the 
hope of being reverently regarded from outside—never is happi- 
ness, very rarely tends to it, in fact, does not tend to it at all, 
except when it produces that most strange of all delights, the 
thirst for work; and does not, as we conceive, bring with 
it much of power. There is too much of the febrile about 
ambition for a good working agency, or rather, we should 


say, it is too like alcohol as an impetus to work. It 
whips the brain only to its exhaustion. In literature, in 
art, in science, in study, it is the man who works for his 
own delight, to cultivate his own capacities, to test him- 


self as to his own gain in the power of appreciation,—who 
is pouring ont his own own thought of beauty, 
his own passion of inquiry as to the secrets of Nature, who, in the 
long run, does the greatest work, and may even, in favourable 
The 
restlessness, the hurry, the uneasy vanity which attend ambition, 
cannot but diminish power, even though the power sought be only 
Something of indolence, of dreaminess, of 
gain, would 


soul, his 


that of knowledge. 
the use of faculty for inward contentment, and not 
seem to belong to some at least of the greatest,—say Shakespeare 
and Goethe, though all records speak of Michael Angelo as the 
unhappiest of mankind, one ever longing to be relieved from the 
burden of insupportable life. But then it was not ungratified 
ambition that made him miserable. ‘It takes a fool to 
make a fortune,” say the men in the City; and though that 
is not true, it is not the hollow-eyed, anxious, ever busy 
man who turns out the millionaire, but the man in whom 
there is a certain, often a fat and heavy-looking calm, who knows 
his business better day by day, and does it, regarding its profit 
only as a thermometer of success or failure. For the average of men 
the doom must always be work, and though a man is distinetly 
the happier for knowledge of any art, or for any knowledge and 
almost any employment outside his daily labour, we doubt if the 
entrance of ambition into that pursuit does not take away half its 
charm, in destroying all its restfulness. Once beyond care, no 
man is so happy as he who has joy in his own pursuit, and is care- 
less to please the world, or even to attain, except to himself, any 
definite ideal. The millionaire who collects in silence enjoys more 
than the millionaire who is only happy when he has won an 
auction battle, and we never saw the gardener yet whom a county 
show did not make miserable for months. The fool wanted his 
flowers to to be a delight to him. We quite 
admit his neighbours’ weal may suffer for the wise man’s 
want of ambition. We have heard it stated on eminent Italian 
authority that Italy loses half her possible income because every mam 
who has saved £200 a year turns from his business to his hobby, 
and happy without a thought of ambition improves himself in 
that; but if it be so, it is the wealth of the community, not the 
happiness of the individual which is sacrificed. It is vain preach- 


shine, not 


It may be all | ing such doctrine now, as vain as to try to convert a nation to 
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Moravianism or to keep up the Quaker sect. The Western world | doubt that the price of beef will fall, and that Mr. Disraeli 
has adopted her new virtue, and the Eastern, with sickened and once more indulge freely in the mutton of black-faced ten 


angry heart, is trying, under the coercion of Princes, to see what 


The grand drawback to the general method is that, though men 


it is worth. All Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ empty eggshells” will believe | are pleased with it, nature disowns it, and that men even, when 
’ 


that their yolks are of some special quality, and that by in 


-| asked to pay for it, not in plaudits, but in cash, are apt to 


cessant shaking and unrest some phoenix may be produced, | find it out. The social favourite, who is thought by everyon 
and the world will hurrah them on as they shake their hardest. | to be a paragon of wisdom because his observations are wh 
We do not reprehend, for the reprehension of an age, even in Mr. | enough to cover, or seem to cover, contradictory opinions, ee 


Ruskin’s mellifluous epigrams, is but waste of force. 
teachers have not taught much, but they have been more success 
ful than Solomon was in his crusade against sloth; and as tha 


monster is dead, we must put up with the fumes from his remains. | ‘‘ Heavens forbid, madame! 


Sloth, poor dear old vice! who ever hears of sloth now? who doe 


Modern | meet sometimes with a rebuff. 


“Then you are of my Opinion,” 
- says Croaker to Honeywood in Goldsmith’s play. “ Entirely” 
t is the reply. “And you reject mine?” cries Mrs, Croaker, 
No, sure, no reasoning could be 
S| more just than yours.” This appeases the lady. ‘‘ O, then,” she says, 


not believe industry the first of common virtues? and who in his | “ you think I’m quite right?” ‘ Perfectly right,” smiles Honey. 
secret heart does not agree, with the Massachusetts Senator, “‘I | wood. But unhappily the husband has not taken himself away 
live in the hope of a better world, a world with a little less fric- | ‘A plague of plagues!” exclaims Croaker, “ we can’t be both 


tion ;” or with Hawthorne’s whispering to Mr. Dicey, that when he | right. 
died he hoped he might have a good long sleep, say of two thousand | be on my head, or my hat must be off.” 
However, it is | maxims are good for the hustings, or even in the House of Com. 


years, before he was called upon again to work ? 


I ought to be sorry, or I ought to be glad. My hat must 
In politics general 


not Sloth whose requiem Mr. Ruskin is singing, but only that of | mons; but they will not do for Crimean wars or Indian mutinies, 
Ambition, and we have but noticed bis music as a song of the | Their worth in the world of action has been pithily pronounced 
past-away, of a condition gone for ever, which the wisest may yet | upon by Macaulay, and no practical man will dispute the sound. 


regret. 


THE USELESSNESS OF ABSTRACT PREACHING. 


HERE are few questions better worth discussing than that 


which the Bishop of Oxford started at the Church Con- 


| ness of his estimate: —‘* Every one who has seen the world knows 
| that nothing is so useless asa general maxim, If it be very moral 
| and very true, it may serve for a copy to a charity-boy. If, like 
| those of Rochefoucauld, it be sparkling and whimsical, it may 
| make an excellent motto for an essay. But few indeed of the 
| many wise apophthegms which have been uttered, from the time 


gress, and on which Sir Stafford Northcote touched in his address | of the Seven Sages of Greece to that of Poor Richard, have 


to the Torrington farmers,—to wit, the relation in the instruction 


and guidance of mankind of the abstract to the concrete, the | 


general to the particular, the law or principle to the specific 
instance. The method of dealing with the dispute between the 
agricultural labourers and their employers, which the Bishop of 
Oxford commended, and of which Sir Stafford Northcote highly 
approves, is one which may be applied in countless ways. ‘ Preach 
a pure and lofty morality to both parties, and pronounce no deci- 
sion upon the particular case,”—this is in effect the advice of the 
Bishop and the Baronet. The ‘ functions” of the clergy, thinks 
Sir Stafford, are ‘‘spiritual,"—it is their duty ‘‘to raise 
the general character of their parishioners,” ‘to endeavour 


to bring among them feelings of Christian kindliness,” to | 


expatiate in a lofty and cloudless region where no speck 
of mundane dust can sully the white of their professional 
garments, and to keep themsélves apart from the controversies of 
the street, the field, the market. One thing must be conceded to 
Sir Stafford Northcote, that there is comfort in the method he 
praises. It is easy; and it is pretty sure of being applauded. 
Most people have recourse to it, more or less, in their vocation. 
In polities it is, for its own purposes, invaluable and almost in- 


fallible, and it may be doubted whether Constitutional government | 


could get on without it. How could Prime Ministers compose 
speeches from the Throne, or under-secretaries answer Parlia- 
snentary questions, or orators produce their most thrilling effects, 
if they were not permitted to launch into general principles? 
The very thunder which shakes the arsenal is a general maxim 
wrapped up in a sonorous phrase. If we were asked by a young 
orator—for an old orator would not require any information on 
the subject—how he could without fail move an audience, we 


should tell him to think of some political or social maxim | 


which no human being in a state of mental and moral 
sanity could question, and to utter it in loud tones, with 


flashing eyes, fierce gesticulation, and the whole air of one! 


who was incurring imminent risk of martyrdom. In society, the 
fluent and vivacious retailer of current maxims, who shuns par- 
ticular cases, and is deft enough to avoid treading on the toes of 
the company, is the successful man. Writers for the Press enjoy 
less than most persons of the emotional glow of easy and 
applauded vagueness, but even they occasionally divest them- 
selves of that ‘ exactness” which, according to Bacon, is made by 
writing, and don the loose-flowing dishabille of platitude. All 
readers of the Times—the Editor, we fancy, best of all—can tell 
the article which is written for the sake of sound from that which 


has a definite purpose and is based upon real knowledge. An | 


amusing example in the former kind was given the other day. The 
article was on farming, and & propos of the grazing of milch cows 


agriculturists were admonished that ‘‘all these things are in| 


the hands of a Power which we cannot control, and had best not 
‘rashly impugn.” The tenant-farmers of Bucks and Somerset 
were illuminated with the remark that ‘‘ man has to assist Nature, 
and supplement the great work of Creation.” After this, can we 


| prevented a single foolish action.” 
We may be permitted, then, to doubt whether the general and 
| abstract method of spiritual instruction is that by which the 
Clergy of Eugland will practically benefit their parishioners. Our 
own experience, extending over a period of nearly ten years in a 
country parish, would lead us to conclude that preaching of thig 
| kind has absolutely no more effect upon the character or lives of 
| the parishioners than the moaning of the wind has upon the 
| bones that lie in the churchyard. During that period we have 
gradually become acquainted with the characteristic temptations, 
| failings, tricks, vices, and crimes of the neighbourhood. The 
chief social ill, of course, is that the men drink their wages, in- 
stead of taking them home to their wives. Market gardening is 
the prevailing occupation. The people are tempted to trickery in 
weighing their goods and in preparing them for market, and many 
| tricks they practise. It is not safe to buy a sack of potatoes with- 
out weighing it, or a basket of apples without looking whether 
those on the top are not immensely better in quality than those 
below, or a truss of hay without ascertaining whether a brick 
has been inserted to increase the weight. The rule with the 
farmers, when any of their live stock is ailing and cannot be 
perfectly cured, is to ‘get rid of it,” without mention of the ail- 
ment. ‘l'here is a constant temptation to overload horses, and to use 
| them with cruel carelessness. We said that we have been nearly 
ten years in the parish. We have heard preaching in the parish 
church all the time; and we are prepared to state that, 
if a few allusions to drunkenness are allowed for, we have never 
known the preacher lay a “fiery finger” upon, or so much as 
mention, any one of the peculiar vices and temptations of the 
place, —systematic selfishness, utter and unabashed, is the practical 
moral code, and never have we known the clergyman come down 
from the clouds to the extent even of saying, ‘ If you ‘ best’ your 
neighbours, and watch day and night for the advantage in bar- 
gains, you are violating the law of Christ.” ‘I'he consequence in 
our case has been that we scorn and detest the bypocritic sham of 
mouthing moral platitudes which have no effect whatever. Our 
distinct impression is that it has never occurred to the great body 
of parishioners that the sermons preached in the parish church 
have, or are meant to have, any connection whatever with their 
daily life. And we are perfectly sure that no good will be done by 
inculcating, as the sum of morality, the imitation of Christ, until 
preachers also say how Christ would act if He had vegetables to sell 
or horses to drive. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BRITISH EMIGRANTS TO BRAZIL. 
(To THe EviTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It is well that the exact facts should be known as to the 
recent return from Brazil of duped British emigrants, and you 
| will probably be willing to publish them. 
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A hundred and fifty landed at Liverpool on September 24, with | would be vainly imagining my chances against his, or the table, 
their railway fares to their destinations in England paid to them. | to be 256 tol. This statement on your part seems unanswerable, 
They were married persons and women and children. | and I surrender unconditionally, so far. 

Forty-four more were landed by another steamer on the 2nd | But now let me ask your correspondent to explain to me his 
instant ; their railway fares were not paid. Among these were | view of the proposition that the chances against any one 
gome single men, including Thomas Sheasby, the young man | octoscheme repeating itself are 256 to 1, on which we are both 
qhose distressing letter was published by direction of the Earl | agreed as a proposition. If the chances ara 256 to 1 at first 
of Kimberley in the Times and Daily News of August 29. | starting, and since the octoscheme is compounded of eight separate 

Twelve of the emigrants yet remain in Rio, four married men } events, by what process have the odds 256 to 1 dwindled down to 
ani eight single. The four wives were sent home in the second | 2 to 1 at the end of the compound event ? 
pateh of forty-four. The Rev. Mr. Preston, Consular Chaplain | Is the doctrine of probabilities anything more than the formal 
at Rio, who appears to be acting for the Brazilian Government, | calculus of subjective human expectation founded upon formal and 
refused to allow the twelve to be sent home, for reasons which he | subjective premisses? And if not, is one man’s calculus founded 
qill doubtless be able to explain. | upon a compound event to be the same as that of another man 

Of the last-arrived batch of forty-four, whose railway fares were | upon a simple event ? 
not paid, two families and one unmarried woman were left quite | Your observations upon my having won thirteen times running 
destitute at Liverpool. But great are ‘‘the charities of poor to | Seem just. My application was irrelevant. 

oor.” A subscription was started among the dock porters of It has little, [ think, to do with the analysis of the mathematical 
Liverpool to send these poor sufferers home. | problem, but I may state, as a matter of curiosity, for so pro- 

About a sixth of the whole number of emigrants have died. | found a psychologist as your correspondent, that personally my 





Forty-one still remain in Brazil, at the hopeless locality of | 
Cananea, against their will. ‘Chey had lately petitioned the | 
Brazilian Government at Rio, alleging that they are starving, and 


praying to be rescued. 
It was stated by Thomas Sheasby , in his letter published in the 


superstitions lie in an opposite direction, for if there has been a 
railway accident anywhere, I always expect to hear immediately 
of another.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue “ UNKNOWN FRIEND.” 


[We need hardly refer to our former unfortunate correspondent to 


London newspapers of Aug. 29:—‘‘‘They sent our boxes to Cananea | answer our present correspondent’s question, for the answer is very 
about eight days before we started, and there they were broken | simple. Why is the chance 256 to 1 against any particular suc- 
open, and nearly £70 worth of money and clothes stolen out. | cession of eight events, when the chance of the individual event is 
There was nearly £9 of mine in money, but none of my clothes | an even one? Because the chance for each eighth element of the 
were gone. Mr. Phipps, an Koglishman, from the Legation | whole compound event is one-half, so that the degree of impro- 
Office in Rio, came to us. He took our statements, and he said | bability for the whole compound event diminishes by one-half at 
that we were in a very sad condition, as greater part have neither | each of the eight steps, if each step falls out according to the 
shoes nor stockings, and scarcely any clothes.” prescribed pattern,—becoming, for instance, only 1 in 128 after 

The Emperor of Brazil had told Sheasby that the £9 should be | the first success, when only seven such events remain uncertain, 
paid him, and His Majesty gave him a letter to the Minister of | 1 in 64 after the second, 1 in 32 after the third, 1 in 16 after the 
Agriculture, directing or recommending payment; but the Minister | fourth, 1 in 8 after the fifth, 1 in 4 after the sixth, and finally, 





had not paid him. 

It is known by a despatch of Mr. Archibald, the Consul- | 
General at New York, to Earl Granville, dated April 1, 1873, | 
and published in the ‘* Reports respecting the Condition of British 
Emigrants in Brazil,” Jaid before Parliament shortly before the 
close of last Session, that some thirty-eight of the British emigrants 
to Cananea had reached New York in a state of destitution, sent | 
thither by the Brazilian Government, who refused to send them 
to Liyerpool.—I am, Sir, &c., 

82 Dorset Square, October 14. W. D. Curistie. 

P.S.—October 16.—I had written and sent you the above before | 
teading in the Times of yesterday a statement, evidently official, 
of the families sent home at the expense of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. It has not, then, been my aim to set myself against an 
official statement of our Government. ‘The list published in the | 
Times of 164 persons must be the first arrival of September 24, 
stated on my private information at 150. The official number is | 
doubtless right. It will be gratifying to the British public to | 


know that what has been now done has been done ‘‘on the} 
pressing representations of her Majesty’s Minister at Rio.” My | 
Brazilian experience makes me quite familiar with the formula 

denying obligation, and implying voluntary, generous concession, | 
—“ Persons whose cases were considered by the Brazilian authori- | 
ties to warrant exceptional treatment.” A perusal of the corre- | 
spondence lately published by the Foreign Office will convince any | 
one that our Government would be in its right in requiring full | 
compensation for all the victims of the late Brazilian Emigration | 
scheme for State colonies. (See ‘ Phillimore’s International | 
Law,” vol. ii., chaps. 2 and 3, “‘ Right of Protecting Citizens in | 
Foreign Countries.”’) 


LA HUITIEFME DECOMPOSEE. 

(To THE Kprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) | 

Str,—I was agreeably surprised at first on finding myself the 

subject of a epecial article in the Spectator, but my complacency 

waned as | proceeded, and found that I had been specially selected 
only to illustrate the deeper superstitions of mankind. 

I will not relieve my feelings, but confess that the part of 
your article to which I see no answer,—perhaps because 
there is none—is where you say that if, while I was playing 
my ,\octoscheme and martingale, a new player walked into 
the room, and staked on red, when I, after six unsuccessful 
martingales, was staking on black, his chances against me would 
be clearly even, whereas I, in the labyrinth of my octoscheme, | 


| the balls. 


| 1 in 2 after the seventh.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE FALLACIES OF GAMBLERS. 
(To tuk Epiror oF THB “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,— Of course, la huitieme décomposée, or the octoscheme and 


| martingale, is a groundless illusion, as you show in your article on 


‘‘The Every-day Fallacies of Gamblers,” but I think that that 
article still leaves room for a further examination of the relation 
between mathematical and real chances. 

‘I'he mathematical theory of chances, like every other branch 
of mathematics, is engaged in solving problems under certain 


| assumed conditions, and its results cannot be applied to cases in 


which some important condition is present which was not 
included among those assumed. ‘Thus if a bag contains two 
white balls and one black, it is mathematically two to one that a 


| person putting in his hand will draw out a white one; but the 


real chance will not be this, if there be a difference in the size of 
So if sixes are thrown ten times running with the 
same die, mathematically it is neither more nor less probable 
that sixes will be thrown at the eleventh trial than it was that 
they would be thrown at the first; but really any one would 
strongly suspect that the die was loaded, and would there- 
fore feel it to be much more probable that sixes would be thrown 
at the eleventh trial than it was, before anything was known 
or conjectured about the die, that they would be thrown at the 
first. ‘The uniformity of the events which have happened has pro- 
duced the suspicion of acommon cause for them, the loading of 
the die; and a common cause operating in the different trials is a 
condition absent from the assumed data of the mathematical 
problem, just as in the first case put, a difference in the size of the 
balls was absent from those data. 

The case of the die is one where a striking uniformity increases 
the real probability of an event of the same kind, but there are 
cases in which a certain amount of uniformity would have an 
opposite effect. ‘These are where the phenomena are sufficiently 
known for us to feel sure that their type is oscillation about 
an average, and where, at the same time, either the average 
is known to be fixed, or we have independent grounds for 
believing that the average has not, in fact, been changed. ‘Take, 
for instance, a succession of hot summers at a particular place. 
One conceivable explanation is that the average climate of the 
place has undergone a change, but suppose, which is quite 
possible, that we are led to exclude that explanation, by inferen- 
tial reasoning from data other than the obzervations made at the 
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(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—Any person whd has a clear mathematical idea of the doc. 
trine of chances, knows that no possible system of play can in the 
slightest degree affect the result at any game consisting of con. 
secutive and similar events where for each separate event the 
chance is even. It is, however, difficult to convince others of thig, 
The best thing is to recommend them to read De Morgan's 
‘¢Theory of Probabilities ” or Venn’s ‘* Logic of Chances.” The 
following problem, set by me at a Cambridge examination eleyen 
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place itself, ‘Then the real probability for us that the next summer 
will not be a hot one at the place in question is distinctly greater 
than if several preceding summers there had been cold or average 
ones, for, on the assumption of an unchanged average to which we 
have been independently led, we must expect the average to be 
maintained, without any such successions of uniformities as would 
depart too widely from the hitherto known limits of oscilla- 
tion. 

Now, although the instances of the die and the hot summers | 
show the uniformity of preceding events telling in opposite | years ago, illustrates another “ fallacious system ” :— 
directions on the real expectation of the next event, they “ At the game of heads and tails a person resolved the first time to 
have this in common,—that in neither would the uniformity | stake 1s, (the lowest stake allowed), and if he should lose, to stake 8g, 

. : a . (twice the first stake, plus one), and so on, staking as long as he logeg 

tell on the expectation at all without the intervention of a} twice the last stake plus one, and on winning returning in the next 
reference to causes. Assuming the average climate of a place to | game to the original stake, He argues that since (at starting) the 
be unchanged, we still could not assume that that average would | odds are great against his losing many times running, and since when 
be maintained without departing from certain limits of oscillation, | - pg aga ey ena eo lager noses is ait. - Berea 
unless we were persuaded that all the phenomena of climate, argument. What would be the effect of increasing the limiting stake?” 
including the oscillations as well as the average, result from The system described here seems at first sight a ‘ certainty,” 
natural causes of which, whether we fully understand their opera- | put it is so only in one case, viz., when the highest stake ig 
tion or not, we have at least a tolerable experience of the general | yy jimited.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. OakeE.ey, 
results. But causes connecting events, whether they be the laws 
of nature or the loading of dice, are excluded from the assumed ‘ 
conditions of the problems presented by the mathematical theory THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
of chances. No mathematical result can be worked out at all, (To THE EDITOR OF THS “ SPECTATOR.”) 
unless it be assumed that the event depends strictly on the stated | Sir,—A question of subordinate importance has risen into some 
conditions, and no others, as, to take the first example I gave, | prominence, viz. :—‘‘ What can the Clergy do?” Mr. Temple 
unless it be assumed that the chance of drawing a white or a black | seems certainly to imply that we should do nothing ; the Saturday 
ball from the bag depends exclusively on the stated numbers of balls | Review somewhat contemptuously tells us so ; political economy ig 
of the two colours, and not at all on their size, which is not stated. | beyond us, and has nothing to do with theology. Now we are 
Thus since in stating the mathematical problems connected with | naturally inclined, like most men, to shirk hard questions, but we 
games of chance, no assumption is ever made that certain limits of | 40 not generally confess our inability to grapple with them. Even 
oscillation about an average are not to be departed from, nor is| if political economy has not formed part of our studies, we have 
any reference made to causes from which such an assumption | learned logic, and may, perhaps, yet be able to expose a few 
might result, it follows that any such assumption must be wholly | fallacies; we have had some training in mathematies, and may, 
ignored in the mathematical solutions of those problems. To put | therefore, insist on accuracy of statement in a problem involving 














the point mathematically, the stated conditions do not admit the | 


assuinption that a true average will be reached in any finite number 
of trials, but in estimating any real chance, as distinguished from 


a mathematical one, the speculator must judge for himself whether | 


he will consider that an average is to be reached ina finite number 
of trials. 

The peculiarity of games of chance, as contrasted with most of 
the phenomena which occur without being created of set purpose, 
is that in them, the mathematical and real chances coincide. 


For assuming, as in all these questions we must, that the machinery | 


of such games is perfect, there is no tendency either to favour a 


particular event, or to produce systematic oscillations about an | 
average ; the exclusion of the former tendency prevents our ex- | 


pecting red again, because red has turned up several times in 
succession, and in the same case the exclusion of the latter tendency 
prevents our expectation of black turning up next time from being 
appreciably increased, because we can set no probable limit to 


departures from an average which ex hypothesi occur capriciously. | 


The case is presented, rare as it is in nature, in which the number 
of trials from which a true average may be looked for is theo- 
retically infinite, and is practically so great that although the 


bank of the gaming-house, which plays always, may safely count | 


on average results, yet no person staking against the bank can 
draw from preceding events any well grounded expectation, either 
as to the next, or even as to the next few trials. 

But to return from games of chance to the common run of 
events, may I suggest that you have looked at the latter in too 
mathematical a light, and have failed to see that the problem for 
your fire-insurance director, like every other problem of real life, 
is one of induction? Surely the right answer to that ingeniously 
put case is this, If an unusual number of fires happened, the 
director ought to consider whether there was not an increase of 
carelessness, or of the use of inflammable materials, or of other 
unfavourable conditions,—whether, in a word, it was not a case of 
change of average, or of loading secretly put into his dice. If, 
rightly or wrongly, he came to the conclusion that this was not 
80, and the run of ill-luck began to press closely on the limits of 
oscillation recorded during a long period, the director’s inductive 
logic would not be erroneous if he anticipated a speedy change in 
the luck. But if, from a single disastrous fire, he allowed himself 
to draw any conclusion as to the coming luck, he would be wrong, 
not because past events are irrelevant to speculations on the 
future—if they were so, how could insurance be a business at all ? 
—but because a single event, not in itself sufficient to disclose a 
cause, is worthless as a basis for induction or speculation.—I am, | 
Sir, &c., 


more than one unknown quantity. If we cannot settle the question 
of wages, we may help others on the right road. 

1. First, then, we can at least listen to what others have to say, 
and to all alike impartially ; and this may help to restore the 
kindly and personal feelings between farmer and peasant, tenant 
, and landlord, which now are imperilled. ‘The question is far from 

being settled dispassionately as a question of demand and supply. 
The social machinery of a parish has been screwed up tight, but 
that rather increases friction and generates heat ; in time, it is true, 
the bearings will wear smooth. In the meantime, there is no 
harm done if we apply a little oil. We need not take any side 
at all, but give kind words to all and of all alike. Ido not think 
this will be altogether useless. 

2. Next, I make bold to assert that political economy cannot 
practically be separated from theology. Not to mention a lesson 
from Colossians two Sundays ago, I read twice last Sunday the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. If I were topreach upon it, [ am 
brought face to face with political economy at once, unless, indeed, 
I stop short of the application. Is not the squire, the farmer, or 
the labourer ‘‘ neighbour” both to:me and to one another? 
Or if I find an instance of a man being drunk in the road, and his 
employer picking him up, seeing him home, and neither praising 
nor blaming him next morning, am [ to treat it as purely theological, 
as having no bearing upon the social economy of the parish ? 

| 3. Farther, I quite agree with Mr. Temple that in a certain sense 

all feeling should be excluded from the discussion of the rise of 
wages. I would gladly bargain with him that he would exclude 
all blame, I would exclude all praise. At present the squire 
blames the farmers, and the farmers blame the labourers, and the 
labourers blame the squire; there is very little praise anywhere. 
If Mr. Temple or anyone else could amend this state of things, 
I would not, perhaps, praise him, but I should thank him most 
heartily. 

4, There is another disturbing element in the economy of a 
parish, which must not be overlooked, I mean all that is included 
in the term ‘‘ Charities.” Charities are often a mere sop toa 
hungry Cerberus, doles the purchase money of thanks. ‘* Charities” 
dull the fine sense of honour which befits Christians and gentlemen ; 
they propagate the worship of a pagan deity, the god Luck. If 
we clergy were sometimes a little less grateful when election-time 
makes candidates charitable, if we dared say occasionally that 
Christmas gifts are no equivalent for daily charity in word and 
deed, I venture to think we might ‘‘ do the State,” as well as the 
Church, some service in checking the increase of pauperism. 

5. And this reminds me of another element of discussion, which 


A CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER. | cannot be avoided in considering the rate of wages, I mean the 
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Saitistration of outdoor relief. Hitherto everyone has consulted | 
his own interests most unsuccessfully. High rates accompanying | 
low wages have formed a sort of insurance fund for cheap labour, | 
as it was thought. Relief grudgingly, and at the same time care- 
Jessly granted, has been a premium on improvidence. Matters are 
on the mend now, 80 that we, whether as clergy or as ratepayers, 
may perhaps spare ourselves the study of the Consolidated Orders 
of the Poor Law Board. At least we may avoid making matters 
worse by supplementing indiscriminate relief with indiscriminate 
ring. 
ry we like or not, in short, we cannot be outsiders | 
amongst our own parishioners ; we are not allowed to do nothing. 
Without our being arbitrators (a post we do not covet), men ask 
our opinion. If we give one (as of course we do), it is worth 
while to give the best that we can form, else men will not listen 
to us when we speak on higher subjects. It is worth while to 
know Paraguay and Canada, as well as Canaan and the Egypt of 
the Pharaobs ; to understand the “‘ Agricultural Children’s Act,” as 
much as ** Christ sitting among the doctors.” We may perhaps 
reconcile the contending parties, at all events, when the strife 
is over. Instead of listening to one side or to none, we may give a | 
patient hearing to all, we may be even content to be called fools, 
if by this others become wise.—I1 am, Sir, &c., 
A Hampsurre INcuMBENt. 





PURCHASE AND THE ASHANTEE WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—In your impression of the 11th you comment on Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay’s speech to the Berkshire electors on Tuesday last, 
and in so doing condemn his opinion that in the event of an | 
officer losing his life during the Ashantee war, the State should 
refund to his family the price of that officer’s commission. 

May I be permitted to state what are considered to be the 
grounds for expecting the Government to act in the manner sug- 
gested by Colonel Lindsay? An officer's purchase-money has 
hitherto been as much bis property as his sword, and could only 
be forfeited on three conditions :—Firstly, by death (in which case 
the promotion was given to the senior in the regiment of the grade 
below that of the deceased); secondly, by his attaining the rank 
of major-general; and thirdly, by sentence of a court-martial, 
consequent on his own misconduct. The conditions of service | 
being changed, the State is bound to carry out the terms of the 
contract under which its servants agreed to be bound, and it will 
be seen that the first of the conditions above quoted has not been 
maintained, for although a brother officer may be promoted toa 
death vacancy, he no longer reaps the benefit of succeeding to the 
purchase. money of the deceased. The State, therefore, not being 
able to fulfil its contract in one particular, may fairly be expected | 
to counterbalance this breach of faith ; and I ask you whether it 
would be unfair to the taxpayer if the Government were to refrain | 
from annexing the purchase-money of those who may die in its | 
service, while at the same time they forbid any member of the 
profession: profiting by it.—I am, Sir, &c., AN OFFICER. 





A QUAINT EPITAPH. 
[To THR EvITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—I venture to send you an epitaph which, I think, is as good 
an example as I have met with of the punning class, although it 
shows also deeper and worthier feelings in the author. I copied | 
it the other day in Lillington Church, Dorset, from the grave of 
4 man named Cole, date 1669 :— 
“ Reader, you have within this graye 
A Cole rakt up in dust. 
His Courteous Fate saw it was Late, 
And that to Bed He must. 
Soe all was swept up to be kept 
Alive until the day, 
The Trump should blow it up and shew 
The Cole but sleeping lay. 
Then doe not doubt the Coles not out, 
Though it in ashes lyes, 
That little sparke now in the Darke 
Will like the Phoenyx rise.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Shipley, Yorkshire, October 11. S. Purr Unwin. 


’ 


* GERARD’S MONUMENT.” 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The exceptional candour with which you are ever ready to 
rectify misunderstanding induces me to believe that you will 
permit me to free “ Valery,” the heroine of “Gerard’s Monu- | 
ment,” from the charge of having married the goldsmith “* moved 


| and the ideal. 
merely for painting nature in her most beautiful and grandest 


by her desire to get for her brother the gold which he needs for 


| his researches.” 


lf any haziness attach to the working out of other parts of the 
story, I had thought there could be none to obscure the fact that 
the goldsmith won the love of his future wife in the manner in 
which the love of maidens has been won from Juliet downwards, 
—by the true light of love in his own eyes, and the true ring of 
love in his own voice and words. ‘That after this (which may be 
sudden as revelation), she should account him a “‘ king of men,” 
is, as I think, in accord with the inexorable logic which governs 
the movements. of women’s hearts, and which their “ higher 
education ” will hardly better. 
When Valery arouses her dreamy brother with the thrice 
reiterated, — 
“Gerard, my brother times now three, 
The gold for you, a gem for me, — 
The offer of a heart as great 
As sunk and poor is our estate,” 
she does but put forward a motive which she knows will be 
powerful in swaying his consent, but which has not swayed her 
own. 
However specious may be the pleas for self-sacrifice, so called, 


| there is but one motive for marriage which is not an offence to 


womanhood ; and if I trouble you on the subject of my poem, it is 


| not as an appeal from your otherwise favourable estimate of its 


merits, but from a desire that you will render me justice on a 
point of morality to which I attach even more importance.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Emity PFerrrer. 





“THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”) 
Srr,—In your notice of Mr. Goodman’s “ Pearl of the Antilles " 
you state that the title ‘“‘ occurred to Mr. Goodman first, and he 
registered and advertised the fact considerably before the rival 
‘Pearl’ was announced.,’’ 

We beg to state that, until we saw an announcement in the 
Athenxum of September 6th, we: were not aware of such a book; 
and that we had publicly advertised Mr. Gallenga’s “ Pearl of 
the Antilles,” and sold an edition for America some days prior to 
the announcement and registry of Mr. Goodman’s book.—We 
are, Sir, &c., CHAPMAN AND HAtt. 

193 Piccadilly, London, W., October 16. 








POETRY. 
—_——_—~>_—_- 
THE GREEK POETS. 
LovineG the Beautiful, they asked no more, 
But found in Nature’s outward form the soul 
Which filled all space, and harmonised the whole ; 
In them the wisdom gleaned from Nature’s lore 
Infused a vital energy ; the store 
From whence they drew conferred no paltry dole, 
They quaffed large draughts from Beauty's flowing bowl;—= 
The ancient woods, the rock-resounding shore, 
The clear blue heavens, and the stars of night, 
Revealed deep meaning to each listening sense, 
And filled it with divine intelligence, 
Till earth seemed circled with celestial light ; 
Thus, calmed and strengthened by a thought intense. 
They stood supreme in loveliness and might. 
JoHN Dennis. 


BOOKS. 
——~ 
WHITE ROSE AND RED.* 
Tris is a poem of great, and in parts, of rare beauty, though 


| it falls now and again for brief intervals to the level of the prosaic 
| and the common-place, and indicates, as we think, an ill-adjusted 


balance in the poet’s mind between the rival claims of the real 
Yet it shows so great an imaginative power, not 


forms, but for penetrating these forms with vivifying conceptions, 
that it will secure for itself a permanent name and a long succes- 
sion of readers. The stoty of the poem is,—as it always should 
be, if the poem is to be a real poem, and not a novel in verse, 
depending more on story than on beauty, for its interest,—of the 
simplest kind. A Maine farmer's son, with no strength of 
passion or feeling in him, but something wild and restless 

* White Rose and Red: 4 Love ‘Story. By the Author of “St. Abe. ; ‘London 
Strahan. 
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in his blood, cannot settle down, and takes to roving. He 
is captured, thousands of miles from Maine, by a Red Indian 
tribe, with whose chief's granddaughter he falls in love. She 
returns his love, but (rather because it suits the tale than for 
any good reason) secretly, and without any open acknowledgment 
even of an Indian marriage. At length he tires of her, half- 
consciously, balf-unconsciously, and gets her consent to revisit 
his home in Maine, only solemnly promising her to return, and 
leaving with her his name and address, written, for want of better 
ink, in his own blood,—which, by a somewhat tricky expedient 
of the sensational kind, is represented in the published poem 
by red printer’s ink. On his return he falls in love with a neat, 
keen, housewifely New England beauty, and after some struggle 
with himself, marries her. In a year or so, the Indian girl, who 
in the meantime has given birth to a baby, wanders forth, baby 
in arms, to Maine in search of her lover; reaches the State in the 
time of the great snow; lights, on the fiercest of winter nights, on 
his house ; is admitted by his wife, who is sitting up awaiting her 
husband ; recognises on his return the lover she is in search of, and 
soon after dies of cold and exhaustion, without knowing that he has 
been unfaithful to her ; and her baby follows her. ‘The New England 
wife, whose love is painted as of the starchiest kind, chiefly because 





she knows the utter common-placeness of the man,—while the 
Indian girl loves a dream of her own heart that has no real existence, | 
though she clothes it in her lover’s form,—forgives the husband 
whom she had always, secretly, somewhat despised, and the | 
tragedy that had interrupted their domestic peace only serves to 
lend fresh sarcasm to her scoldings, and fresh timidity to his | 
clumsiness of nature, for the future. What the poet has aimed 
at painting, and at heightening by comparison, both with the 
man’s soulless instinct and with the good little New-England 
wife’s contemptuous toleration, is the nobility and depth of the 
Indian woman’s devotion. The Red Rose is intended far to out- | 
shine the White. As for the hero, he is not a hero, but expressly 
delineated as a log in the form of man, one of Carlyle’s 
** beavers,” capable of nothing but beaverism, though the 
beaverism is mixed with a taint of restlessness of a purely animal 
kind, and not in any sense the sign of any deeper spiritual or 
moral craving. 





While a Sunbeam, coming daily, 


Creeps upon its bosom gaily ; 
Warms the bark with quick pulsations, 
Warms and waits each day in patience, 
While the green begins to brighten, 
And the sap begins to heighten,— 
Till at last from its hard bosom 
Suddenly there slips a blossom 
Green as emerald !—then another ! 
Then a third! then more and more! 
Till the soft green bud-knots smother 
What was sapless wood before; 
Till the thing is consecrated 
To the spirit of the Spring, 
Till the love for all things fated 
Burns and beautifies the thing ;— 
And the wood-doves sit and con it, 
And the squirrels from on high 
Fluttering drop their nuts upon it 
And the bee and butterfly 
Find it pleasant to alight there, 
And taps busy morn and night there 
Many a bird with golden beak ; 
Till, since all has grown so bright there, 
It would cry (if Logs could speak), 
‘Sunbeam, sunbeam, I’m your debtor ! 
I was fit for firewood nearly. 
I’m considerably better, 
And I love you, Sunbeam, dearly !’” 
Andstill worse is the section headed ‘ Arrétez,” in which the poet 
stops short in the description of the lovers’ passion with a flippant 
and disagreeable apology to the spirit of modern conventional 
taste. It is meant to be severely satiric, but to our ears it is only 
harsh and discordant. 

Here and there, again,—to make an end of fault-finding, before 
we attempt to appreciate the beauty of the poem,—lines as prosaic 
as Wordsworth’s many flies in amber, spoil the flow of the poem. 
Here, for instance, within the course of a single stanza, are such 
lines as these :— 

“ From an artistic point of sight, 
The aged man was faultless quite.” 
“ And, though perchance not over clean, 
He had a certain gentle mien.” 
‘* From an artistic point of sight ” has as much business in a poem 
as the pudding-bag in which the pudding was boiled would have 





And this seems to us the artistic fault of the poem,—that it is | 4pom the dish. The artist has a right to think of the artistic 
deliberately intended to paint a waste of passionate devotion and | point of sight, but not to give us his thoughts of it, when giving 
fidelity on a creature not only not worthy of it, but hardly capable | us the art which is the result of it. And, again, the candour 
even in the immortal life of becoming so; and that the soiled, | about the uncleanliness of his old Indian chief is a bit of mis- 
jarred, and diminished domestic peace which the shadow of the| taken realism, suggesting a criticism on him not at all more 
Red Rose’s fate leaves behind it, is not in any way mixed | appropriate to the occasion, than the Yankee’s description of 
with any higher elements of pain due to the tragic inter- | Niagara as ‘a mighty water-privilege,” would be to a wondering 








ruption which the wife’s and husband's love has suffered, but | 
is rather rendered coarser, commoner, and less susceptible of 
fine issues, ‘The poem ends, not in tragedy, but mere dis-| 
appointment, and disappointment that is not even mourned 

by the poet, but recorded with almost cruel insouciance. Even 

the goodness and magnanimity of the New-England wife, who, | 
after a short struggle with herself, cherishes her rival and her 

rival’s child, is a moral seed that grows into nothing nobler than a| 
sense of contemptuous superiority to her husband’s frailty. As 

the semi-tropical beauty, with the delineation of which the story | 
opens, gives place to a picture of ‘‘ the great snow,” so the deep | 
love of the child of nature for a dream of her own, with the de- | 
lineation of which the story also opens, gives place to a picture of | 
dull, frigid death-in-life. Even that might have been moulded | 
into true art, if the poet himself had painted, with the lyrical 
force of which he is capable, that sense of desolation with which 
the issue ought to be regarded. ‘The glorious and rapid river that 
loses itself in a Pontine marsh, is a fitting theme enough for poetry, 
if the sense of the waste and the desolation is fitly expressed. ‘The 
fault we find with this poem is that it is not so, that the ending is 
not truly tragic either in relation to the persons of the story, or 
to the poet who sings it,—that he quenches the flame of his story’s 
passion in a region of swamps without letting us hear even the 
wail of the wind which passes over the wilderness. And the same 
fault appears once or twice in the course of the poem. For instance, 
the following comparison between the big animal lover and a log 
of pine-wood, and between the beautiful creature who falls in 
love with him and the sunbeam which calls forth a show of super- 
ficial life from the pine-log, ends, to our minds with a flippant, 
jarring, and unmelodious note :— 

* As a pine-log prostrate lying, 
Slowly thro’ its knotted skin 
Feels the warm revivifying 
Spring-time thrill and tremble in ; 
As a pine-log, strong and massive, 





Feels the light and lieth passive, 


description of the great fall’s beauty and grandeur. 

But if we go on like this, we shall give the impression that the 
faults of the poem are equal to its beauties. That is not so. Itis 
full of power, and in some parts of grandeur, though we confess 
that we admire the poetry of nature much more than the poetry 
of love which it contains; and that we admire the poetry of 
Northern nature, of the spare Northern beauty, the grand 
Northern inclemency, much more than the poetry of Southern 
and radiant nature. The humour, too, of the picture of the 
Yankee village (though that ‘‘ beaverish” idea for which origi- 
nally we have to thank Mr. Carlyle is a little overworked in it), 
is better, we think, than anything in the delineation of human 
emotion which it contains. What can be sweeter, in the sleepy, 
poetic ripple of its description than the following picture of the 
scenery of the Maine village ?— 


“ DROWSIETOWN. 

“QO sodrowsy! Ina daze 
Sweating ’mid the golden haze, 
With its smithy like an eye 
Glaring bloodshot at the sky, 

And its one white row of street 
Carpetted so green and sweet, 
And the loungers smoking still 
Over gate and window-sill ; 
Nothing coming, nothing going, 
Locusts grating, one cock crowing, 
Few things moving up or down, 
All things drowsy—Drowsietown ! 

“ Thro’ the fields with sleepy gleam, 
Drowsy, drowsy steals the stream, 
Touching with its azure arms 
Upland fields and peaceful farms, 
Gliding with a twilight tide 
Where the dark elms shade its side ; 
Twining, pausing sweet and bright 
Where the lilies sail so white ; 
Winding in its sedgy hair 
Meadow-sweet and iris fair ; 
Humming as it hies along 
Monotones of sleepy song ; 
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Deep and dimpled, bright nut-brown, 
Flowing into Drowsietown. 





«“ Far as eye can see, around, 
Upland fields and farms are found, 
Floating prosperous and fair 
In the mellow misty air: 
Apple-orchards, blossoms blowing 
Up above,—and clover growing 
Red and scented round the knees 
Of the old moss-silvered trees, 
Hark! with drowsy deep refrain, 
In the distance rolls a wain; 
As its dull sound strikes the ear, 
Other kindred sounds grow clear— 
Drowsy all—-the soft breeze blowing, 
Locusts grating, one cock crowiug, 
Cries like voices in a dream 
Far away amid the gleam, 
Then the waggons rumbling down 
Thro’ the lanes to Drowsietown.” 
And what more delicate and lovely than this song of the little 
Maine river in spring-time,—a song which, like that of that “ fairest 
of all rivers” which ‘ flowed along the dreams” of the great Cum- 
brian poet, might well have been the cradle-song of our poet’s 
infancy, so completely does it seem to come from his inmost life?— 
“Tne River Srxes. 
“O willow loose lightly 
Your soft long hair! 
I'll brush it brightly 
With tender care ; 
And past you flowing 
I'll softly uphold 
Great lilies blowing 
With hearts of gold. 
For spring is beaming, 
The wind’s in the south, 
And the musk-rat’s swimming, 
A twig in its mouth, 
To build its nest 
Where it loves it best, 
In the great dark nook 
3y the bed o’ my brook. 
It’s spring, bright spring, 
And blue-birds sing ! 
And the fern is pearly 
All day long, 
And the lark rises early 
To sing a song. 
The grass shoots up like fingers of fire, 
And the flowers awake to a dim desire, 
So willow, willow, shake down, shake down 
Your locks so silvern and long and slight; 
For lovers are coming from Drowsietown, 
And thou and I must be merry and bright!” 
By far the finest thing in the poem is the picture of ‘‘ The Great 
Snow,” a passage that seems to breathe the very breath of a rigorous 
Northern winter, and to enter into it with a dramatic power far 
above any purely pictorial faculty,—a passage which seems to come 
of a mind thoroughly awe-struck, and yet roused to the most vivid 
life, by the contemplation of a Northern winter. The canto is 
too complete and grand to spoil by taking any fragment out of it. 
It should be read as a whole, and will give many English readers 
their first true conception of the sublimity of winter. 

We have said that we do not think the human emotion by any 
means 80 finely described as the scenery ; and this is true, we think, 
even of the one character of any elevation, that of the Red Rose. 
But nothing can be better, in a literary sense, than the picture of 
that cool village beauty, the White Rose, and of her very moderate 
feelings so far as they are sketched ; were it not that as there is so 
much of nobility in her, one looks for the increase and the fruit of 
it,—or at least for the lament over the failure of any increase and 
fruit to it,—and is disappointed. Still who can read this without 
delight and admiration at the ease and delicacy of the drawing ?— 


“Ponape ANNA, 

“ Dimpled, dainty, one-and-twenty, 
Rosy-faced and round of limb, 
Warm’d with mother-wit in plenty, 
Prudent, modest, spry yet prim, 

Lily-handed, tiny-footed, 
With an ankle clean and neat, 
Neatly gloved and trimly booted, 
Looking nice and smelling sweet! 
Self-possess’d, subduing beauty 
To a sober sense of duty, 
Chaste as Dian, plump as Hebe, 
Such I guess was little Phebe. 
O how different a creature 
From that other wondrous woman! 
Not a feeling, not a feature, 
Had these two fair flowers in common. 
One was tall and moulded finely, 
Large of limb, and grand of gaze, 
Rich with incense, and divinely 
Throbbing into passionate rays,— 
Lustrous-eyed and luscious-bosom’d, 
Beautiful, and richly rare, 


As a passion-flower full blossom’d, 

Born to Love and Love’s despair. 
Such was Red Rose; and the other ? 

Tiny, prudish, if you please, 
Meant to be a happy mother, 

With a bunch of housewife’s keys. 
Prudent, not to be deluded, ‘ 
Happy-eyed and sober-mooded, 
Dainty, mild, yet self-reliant, 

She, as I’m a worthy singer, 
Wound our vacillating giant 

Round her little dimpled finger.” 

“ Half indifferent unto him, 
Far too wise to coax and woo him, 
Ill-disposed to waste affection, 
Full of modest circumspection, 
Quite the bright superior being, 
Tho’ so tiny to the seeing, 
With a mind which penetrated, 

In a sly and rosy mirth, 
Thro’ the face, and estimated 

Grain by grain the spirit’s worth, 
Pheebe Anna, unenraptured, 
Led the creature she had captured.” 


Undoubtedly White Rose and Red is a poem of real genius and 





true beauty. As a work of art, we have explained why we think it 
defective. It ends in drearinees, and without even the feeling that 
| the poet is aware of the moral dreariness he has created ; and this. 
| can hardly be true art. ‘I'he reader should never be aware that the 
| poet felt the cruel features of the situation he had created less 
keenly than he himself feels it. Even if realism in poetry requires 
the delineation of many issues against which the mind revolts, as 
| not even truly tragic, only miserable,—and we doubt whether it 
| does,—still it cannot and does not require that such issues should 
| be painted for us without that atmosphere of sadness peculiar 
| to the condition in which human beings bow to miserable facts that 
| are too hard for them. And thisis what the poet seems, to us, to 
| have omitted in this poem. Still the power and genius embodied in 
it are too considerable to admit of its being spoiled, even by its 

faults. It isa poem to keep and read repeatedly, not a poem 
| of which the enjoyment can be exhausted in one or two perusals. 


JAMES D., FORBES.* 
Ir has seldom been our good fortune to peruse a biograpby so 
| entirely satisfactory as that contained iv the present volume. 
There were a wonderful simplicity and unity in the character 
| and career of Principal James Forbes, of St. Andrew's; and 
in this delightful memoir the living man is so faithfully repre- 
sented, that those who had only known him as the indefatigable 
physicist, the demonstrator, if not the actual discoverer of the 
phenomena of glacier structure and motion, or those whom his 
)name had never reached, will here find themselves introduced 
to a personal acquaintance; while his many friends and loyal 
students—and who among these were not loyal ?—will grate- 
fully acknowledge that Principal Shairp and his able coadjutorse 
have done their work wisely and well. The world at large may 
rest assured that the portrait of one of the most methodic, per- 
sistent, and conscientious of natural observers is given to it life- 
size, with all its genuine lights and shadows ; and we cannot but 
| believe that the impression left upon the mind of every candid 
‘reader will be,—this is a book which has added to the stock 
of human worth and goodness. James Forbes was not & 
mathematician of the highest order. Speculation, in the pro- 
founder sense of the word, he bad none. His “ prayer-book and 
| his conscience,” to use the language of his own journal, when he 
found himself one Sunday alone on the edge of a glacier, indicate 
with singular accuracy the religious habit of his mind. For, like 
Faraday, while his scientific instinct would take nothing for 
granted, but dominated his intellect with a quite inexorable 
tyranny, always requiring and always receiving from him the 
most thorough-going analysis and patient experimentation in the 
sphere of the phenomenal, he had no questions to ask respecting 
the dogmas which Romanist, Sandemanian, and Scotch Episcopa- 
| lian have alike elected to accept as ultimate findings or gene- 
ralisations of spiritual law. If Macaulay is right ip his well- 
known affirmation that on the highest of all subjects of human 
inquiry the peasant stands on equal terms of advantage or of 
impotence with the philosopher, Principal Forbes will not supply 
an exception to his statement. Only it is very remarkable that 
he should exhibit from childhood until the end came such a pro- 
found sense of the reign of law, such an intuition of the necessity 





*1. Life and Letters of James David Forbes, F.RS., D.C.L., LL.D. By John Campbell 
Shairp, LI..D.; Peter Guthrie Tait, M.A.; and A. Adams Reilly, F.2.G.8. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1873. 

2. Principal Forbes and his Biographers. By John Tyndall 
1873. 


London: Longmans. 
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of proving all things, such an inborn receptivity for the surprises 
of order and harmony which await throughout nature the inquirer 
who is willing to forsake all prepossessions for the truth’s sake, 
but should never, so far as we can gather from his biography, 
have been haunted by a single interrogation as to the alleged in- 


ductions of previous generations touching the method and secret | 


of the Divine government of the world. However, we must take 
men as we find them, and if the theology of Principal Forbes is of 
a kind to make scientific men just a trifle condescending and com- 
passionate, and Broad Churchmen regretful that the revelation was 
not vouchsafed to him of a Jaw in the spiritual sphere as universal 
as that of gravitation in the natural, still his social and domestic 
life was full of sweetness and light, and his scientific career was 
one of incessant progress and victory. 

Any day during the months from November till April, some 
five and thirty years ago, three very noticeable figures might have 
been seen walking at a rapid pace along the North Bridge of 
Edinburgh in the direction of the University... Of two of them, 
representing respectively Christopher North and -Sir William 
Hamilton, we have given full-length portraits in’ this journal, 
while we endeavoured at once to present the main facts of their 
lives, and also to supply an estimate of their work, both in rela- 
tion to their students and to the world at large ; and now comesa 
third Edinburgh professor, with very special claims of his own, to 
occupy an honoured place in our columns. 

Of James Forbes it was conspicuously true that the boy was father 
of the man. Clive, Napoleon I., Mozart, Walter Scott, James 
Watt, and George Stephenson did not more strikingly give token in 
their early childhood or boyhood of the work which in later years 
they were to accomplish in the world, than did the subject of this 
memoir. We read that while quite a child the variations of the 
thermometer and barometer were watched by him with the keenest 
interest, and he took such rare delight in the study of the almanack, 
that in the family it went by the name of ‘‘ James’s red brother.” In 
his ninth year, the ‘* wright’s shop” at Colinton, the village under 
the shadow of the Pentlands, close to which stood the house in which 
he lived his early years,* was a great haunt of his, and there the 
boy philosopher, by aid of lead castings, succeeded in making 
trains of toothed wheels, velocipedes with the attribute of marking 
the distance travelled over, a pasteboard semicircle for measuring 
vertical angles, and at a littie later period, ‘‘an elaborate metal 
quadrant for astronomical purposes.” Entirely in harmony with 
these precocious indications of the future graceful and fascinating 
experimenter in the Natural Philosophy Class in the Edinburgh 
University, is the following story, out of the Colinton House 
nursery, which we heard long ago from Forbes’s firat tutor, the 
village schoolmaster of Colinton, quite a Dominie Sampson in his 
way, Robert Hunter, one of the humblest and best of men we 
ever knew, and who could send lads from his school to take very high 
places either at the High School of Edinburgh or at the Univer- 
sity :—Sir William Forbes, on the eve of his starting for London, 
a formidable journey in those days, asked all his children what he 
should bring them from the great city. The youngest, James, 
immediately answered, ‘‘ Bring me a telescope, papa.” ‘Ah! 
Jemmy,” was the father’s reply, ‘‘it will never be salt to your 
kail.” But Jemmy wasright. The little household all voted him 
right on the spot; and it was not long before Sir David Brewster 
was inserting in his journal papers from an unknown correspondent, 
signed “ A,” who turned out at last to be James D. Forbes, and 
who showed to what good purpose a mere youth could direct his 
observational faculty. 

Principal Forbes was born in Edinburgh in 1809. His father, 
Sir William, was one of Scott’s earliest and dearest friends ; but, 
as the readers of Lockhart’s Life of Scott will remember, his 
mother was Scott’s * first love,”—his first, his one great passion, 
we believe. He never forgot her, never could forget her. It was 
not Sir Walter’s way to carry his heart on his sleeve. Once only, 
so far as we know, or as Principal Shairp knows, does Scott make 
mention of her. But in that book of pathetic revealings, his 
Diary —is it the one always kept under lock and key ?—he speaks 
of a visit to St. Andrew’s in 1827, of a name he had carved 
thirty years before in Runic characters beside the Castle Gate, and 
he asks ‘* why that name should still agitate his heart.” 

James Forbes was left motherless when little more than a year 
old. His father never quite rallied from the stroke of this 


* The present writer very distinctly recalls the face, and form, and “ wallet” of 
one of the mendicant Scotch poets who came to the door of the house in which he 
was staying at the time, in Colinton, and who recited the following lines as those 
which had secured him a“ hailsom awmos,” #.¢., satisfactory alms, at the “big 
house,” which belonged to Forbes's father. The Charity Organisation Society had 
better not ask what we boys did on the oceasion :— 

* Behold the house of Sir William Forbes, 
Surrounded with trees a’ covered with corbies [Z.¢., crows], 


From which the Pentland Hills are seen, 
Pastured wi’ sheep, for ever green.” 


bereavement. Lady Forbes died at Lympstone, 


whither she had been accompanied by Sir William a 


near Exeter, 


. nd her j 
son. The return to Colinton House, without the presence a 


‘had shed within it such serene radiance, was melancholy ig 
| the extreme. The three brothers and two sisters of the bab 
James were, however, too young to share fully in the ome 
the hour, and the fair face of the little boy “seemed sent to 
brighten the nursery like a sunbeam.” Little Jamie was the dar. 
ling of all the household, and as years sped on in the secluded famil 
mansion, within which the outside world of acquaintances pm 
visitors was rarely found, the child grew up in wonderful gentlenegg 
truthfulness, and goodness. He had a considerable fund of spright. 
liness and humour, but nevertheless, and this was specially charac. 
| teristic, his ingenuousness was never questioned, his word was never 
doubted. In order to beguile the tedium of the long winter even. 
ings, Sir William had fitted up a room with chemical apparatug 
an air pump and electrical machine, very providential playthings 
for the future Professor, but very perilous withal, seeing that from 
a quite early period his father had destined him for the legal pro. 
fession, as the certain means by which both ‘“‘salt” and “kail” werg 
to be realised. For living schoolmaster, in addition to these mecha. 
nical ones, young Forbes had none other than the village dominig 
already mentioned ; but he was so sound a scholar and so good g 
mathematician, that bis pupil could go straight from his instruc. 
tions to the University. And it was not only while residing jn 
Colinton House that Forbes went regularly for his ‘‘ lessons” to 
this parish schoolmaster, but when in the winter months the 
family had removed to Edinburgh, the eager boy rode daily out 
for one or two seasons to secure the benefit of Mr. Hunter's 
instructions. And as a curious omen of his future career, 
Forbes himself tells us how on the road he would deliver aloud on 
horseback to an entirely imaginary audience a regular, prearranged 
course of lectures. This, he writes, must have been in 1824, or 
earlier, and he adds, ** This habit, no doubt, contributed to give 
me some facility of expression and composition.” But he could 
little anticipate, then, though, like Walter Scott, ‘* he was making 
himsel’ when he did na ken,” that within less than ten years he 
should be delivering lectures in sober earnest to a crowded class in 
the University of Edinburgh. Another scarcely less significant 
habit was that of organising and conducting societies, mainly 
composed of imaginary members—as imaginary as the sub- 
jects of the kingdom of the young De Quinceys—while he 
and his brother Charles sustained the parts alternately of 
president, critic, or reader of papers. ‘This instinct found 
its fulfilment when he became Secretary of the Royal Society, 
Edinburgh. 

But though we might well fill the remainder of this review 
with the almost unique details of the concurrent aims and circum- 
stances which predicted in Forbes’s boyhood the future professor, 
we must pass over much that is tempting, and to us is suggestive 
of the disposition of a higher Will, to indicate what it was that he 
achieved for the world as a man of science. We must first, how- 
ever, in order to sketch out the dramatic unity of Forbes’s life, make 
special note of his visit to Italy in his seventeenth year, a pilgrimage 
which led him to Vesuvius, and in the course of which, thus early, 
the conception of the unity of the forces at work in the phenomenal 
universe first flashed upon his imagination. Again, in this journey 
he first beheld Chamounix, and was no doubt touched with the 
inspiration which never forsook him until he had demonstrated 
both the vertically veined structure of the glacier, and also its 
river-like motion, with the momentum of rapidity in the centre of 
the descending mass. It must also be recorded that in his 
eighteenth year he joined the Moral Philosophy class, then 
presided over by Christopher North. Forbes was Wilson's gold 
medallist, his essay on the Advantages of the Study of Astronomy 
having specially attracted the admiration of the Professor. But 
Principal Shairp is not quite justified in saying that perhaps the 
novelty of the subject discussed in the easay—the novelty, he 
means, to the Professor himself—was one main reason for Wilson’s 
award. ‘The present writer had frequent opportunities of convers- 
ing with Wilson on the character of Forbes. He knows on what 
grounds he assigned to Forbes the first place in the class of his 
year, and he also is enabled to testify that the dash, the rapidity, 
the brilliancy, and sometimes the carelessness of Wilson’s 
writing, prejudiced the general reader against the extent and 
accuracy—the minute accuracy—of his information. Excepting 
Professor Maurice, we have, perhaps, not known any one whose 
acquaintance with subjects supposed to lie beyond the main region 
of his habitual studies was so unsuspected and familiar as that of 
John Wilson. But it is not our calling-now to vindicate the 
claims of Professor Wilson. 
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“Forbes himself became Professor in his twenty-fourth year, and | 
i, first lecture was & great success. He had carried the votes of 
I : 





b ; _ 

the town council against Brewster himself. Of course, there were 
e U . . 

navy sage doubts expressed as to the wisdom of the appointment. 

maby 548 


Forbes, especially, it was said, was so young,—as if a man who 
has anything in him was not prepared to hold his own at twenty- 
five,—and still more, by the very fact of his youth and energy, and 
developing quality, was not by far the most likely person to 
attract the intellects and enthusiasm of a class of students, them- 
selves scarcely yet men. Those who were present can never forget 
the occasion when Forbes delivered to an immense audience his 
first professorial address. Tall, graceful, exceedingly youthful in 
appearance, with clear-cut, almost feminine features, which always 
reminded us of those of Sir Isaac Newton; with an elocution | 
singularly ringing, and in which every word told, while, wand in 
hand, he made demonstration on the chalk-board with an ease which 
might be coveted in vain after years of practice, Forbes carried his 
hearers as by storm. Forbes's election was, we believe, the last act of 
the unreformed Edinburgh town council. If it was, certainly no 
deed of their previous existence became them more than this one 
of their expiring authority. Year by year the Natural Philosophy | 
class became a gymnasium of severest study to the few, of general 
attraction to the many who could only appreciate the happy | 
rhetoric of the lecturer, could admire his experiments, and dimly | 
follow his exquisite physico-mathematical demonstrations. Slightly 
cold he was reckoned by some students, but others, as this volume | 
amply witnesses, found in him not only the ever-advancing and 
luminously expository teacher, but the most cordial and loyal of 
friends. Beyond his class, bis influence was specially felt in the | 
University in his eliciting quite a new interest among the students 
in the matter of graduation in Arts, which before his time had 
come to be regarded with supreme indifference, even by men who 
had carried off honours in the Arts curriculum. After an 
honoured and unwearying professorship, Forbes became Principal 
of St. Andrew’s in his fiftieth year, he and Brewster by a curious 
coincidence exchanging Universities, Sir David migrating to 
Edinburgh as Principal, while Forbes, his former successful 
competitor, filled the place he had vacated. 

Forbes’s life at St. Andrew’s is full of interest. He had schemes 
of restorations in harmony with the traditions of the old seat of 
learning. But ere long his health began to fail, though not before 
he had accomplished some very important reforms in the economy 
of the University. He had to wander hither and thither, in hopes of 
warding off the final blow of the disease which, perhaps, was partly 
inherited, and partly induced by his severe exposure on the Glaciers. 
At last, but full of calmness, resignation, and hope, holding the hand 
of his eldest son, while the wife who had been the companion 
and cousoler of his life for twenty-five years, sat near him, his 
mortal days closed at Clifton, on the 31st December, 1868. 

Forbes’s voluminous contributions to science are carefully 

enumerated at the end of this volume, and there are few subjects 
of physical inquiry on which he bad not thought exhaustively, and 
observed with noble industry. But the two themes with which his 
name will for all time be associated are those of the polarisation of 
heat and the laws of glacier motion. In regard to the latter 
question, Forbes was most careful to show what had been observed 
by others—especially by Rendu—before himself. But he has 
succeeded in making the answer to it quite his own, as much as 
Harvey did the theory of the circulation of the blood. And in the 
hands of Professor Tait, his successor in Edinburgh, we have 
no doubt whatever that Forbes’s reputation is altogether safe. 
As was perhaps to be expected, Professor Tyndall takes somewhat 
vehement exception, partly in the interests of Rendu and partly 
in those of Agassiz, to certain statements in this biography. But 
his pamphlet has not in the least affected our previous estimate of 
the supremacy of the claims of Forbes in the field of glacial ex- 
ploration, and there remains not a shadow of hesitation in our own 
minds either as to the truthfulness of his affirmations or the 
originality of his observations and inductions. James Forbes is the 
author to whom we owe the first complete announcement of the 
main phenomena both of glacier structure and of glacier motion. 
The volume edited by Principal Shairp is at once a graceful 
literary monument to the memory of a good man, and an exhaustive 
scientific manual on the special subjects to which Forbes’s life was 
consecrated. 





AN ART BOOK FOR OUTSIDERS.* 
Miss TytLer’s Papers for Thoughtful Girls was so pleasant, wise, 
simple, and sympathetic a volume, that it almost made us wish | 


a 


* The Old Mastersand Their Pictures, By Sarah Tytler. London: Straban and Co. 





we could lay claim to belonging to the favoured class for whose 
edification and improvement it was written. It produced a guilty 
consciousness that we had no business with it, that the male 
reviewer, although, like Martin Chuzzlewit’s acquaintance in the 
‘*cars,”’ he have “‘ grey hairs and a moral sense,” had no right to 
meddle with these grave and gentle teachings, suggestions, and views 
put forth by a woman to girls on the verge of womanhood ; we felt 
somewhat of the same kind of confusion which has occasionally over- 
whelmed us when we have indiscreetly meddled with the contents 
of a workbox, thereby reducing bright-coloured silks to hopeless 
confusion, straining the joint of a pet pair of scissors, and drop- 
ping a thimble, which immediately conceals itself in some entirely 
hopeless cranny. But the book before us is of general applica- 
tion and interest, and is one to be recommended to the learners 
and outsiders in art, for whose behoof it is specially intended. 

The author has done wisely in avoiding definitions of schools, 
which should form .a later and more elaborate portion of art 
education, and in grouping her painters according to what she holds 
to be the primitive arrangements of time, country, and rank in 
Art. She gives a simple and sympathetic account of the great 
Old Masters in painting in every age and country, preceded by a 
bright critical sketch of early Italian Art, from which we take 
the following definition of Giotto’s work, as a fair sample of the 
truth and pleasantness of the book :— 

“He breathed into painting the living soul which had till then—in 
mediwval times—been largely absent. Giotto went to Nature for his 
inspiration, and not content with the immense innovation of super- 
seding by the actual representation of men and women in outline, tint, 
and attitude, the rigid traditions of his predecessors, he put men’s 
passions in their faces,—the melancholy looked sad, the gay glad. This 
result, to us so simple, filled Giotto’s lively countrymen, who had 
seldom seen it, with astonishment and delight. They cried out as ata 
marvel when he made the commonest deed even coarsely lifelike, as in 
the case of a sailor in a boat, who turned round with his hand before 
his face, and spat into tho sea; and when he illustrated the deed with 
the corresponding expression, as in the thrill of eagerness that per- 
ceptibly pervaded the whole figure of a thirsty man who stooped down 
to drink. But Giotto was no mere realist, though he was a great 
realist; he was also in the highest light an idealist. His sense of 
harmony and beauty was true and noble; he rose above the real into 
‘the things unseen and eternal’ of which the real is but a rough mani- 
festation. He was the first to paint a crucifixion robbed of the horrible 
triumph of physical power, and of the agony which is at its bidding, 
and invested with the divinity of awe and love.” 

There is little, perhaps nothing, that is novel in this book,—in- 
deed there hardly could be, for it is not offered as criticism, and 
it avoids technicalities ; but we find in it traits and stories of the 
great painters which are not indeed unfamiliar, but are freshly 
set, and a summary of the work of each successively, his 


effect upon his own time, and his bequests to the ages 
admirably put, so as to take a ready, easy place in the 
memory. Miss Tytler quotes too largely; we wish she had 


given us her own impressions of Orcagna’s ‘* Triumph of Death,” 
instead of Dean Alford’s, which everybody knows, though his 
description is probably as good as any that ever will be written ; 
but the frequent borrowing of sentiments and descriptions gives 
an unnecessarily strong character of compilation to a volume which 
leads us to believe that its author might safely trust herself 
for such passages. Her picture of Ghiberti’s famous gates 
is admirable, and so is her sketch of Masaccio, to which she adds 
an anecdote that contains a coincidence. At the age of 
twenty-six, Masaccio quitted Florence for Rome so suddenly 
that he left his finest frescoes unfinished, and there he 
died shortly afterwards, not without a suspicion of having been 
poisoned. A curious anecdote exists of the identification of the 
time when he forsook Florence to meet his death in Rome. Just 
as we have read that the period of the death of Massinger the 
dramatist has been settled by an entry in an old parish register, 
‘Died Philip Massinger, a stranger,’ so there has been found some 
quaint equivalent to a modern tax-paper which had been delivered 
at the dwelling of Masaccio, when the word ‘ gone’ was written 
down.” With “Il Beato” the author concludes her general sketch 
of Italian art. She writes of the gentle, devout, enthusiastic Fra 
Angelico with much appreciation, but she is mistaken on one point. 
He never was ‘ beatified,” the loving epithet ‘Il Beato,” or the 
Blessed, was purely popular, and bestowed upon him during his 
life-time. 

A chapter on the early Flemish school is too brief; the out- 
siders for whom the book is intended are probably but little 


| acquainted with the family history of the Van Eycks, one of the 


most interesting among Art stories. Of course, ‘Titian, Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo have their due precedence, and of course the 
inevitable story about Charles V. and Titian’s brush is 
repeated here. But Miss Tytler makes the Emperor’s pompous 
compliment clumsy by a literal translation, “ The Titian is 
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worthy of being served by the Cesar” is inadmissible English ; | great and successful opponent in another hemisphere-—Cornwalli 
we do not say, the Dante, the Tasso, though the article is used in | was at least as eminent for his moral worth asfor his military and 
both French and Italian. A chapter on Tintoret is almost entirely | political capacity. Intellect can do great things, but when Zoodnesg 
made up of quotations from Mr. Ruskin, but the Caracci and | is added, even to not the highest form of intellect, the man produces 
Domenichino are treated in a simple, attractive style, much more | nobler and more permanent results than that alonecan achieye, And 
intelligible to the class of readers for whom Miss Tytler writes, | it was under the moral influence, not less than by the statesman. 
than the gorgeous dogmatism of the great art critic. | like organisation of Lord Cornwallis, that while the laws and 

Spanish art does not fare quite so handsomely as the Flemish regulations of the countries subject to British rule were settled oy 
and Italian schools at the author’s hands. We should not be inclined | principles of justice and humanity, the English administrators of 
‘to suppose from her observations that she is personally acquainted | those laws were raised to a position probably not surpassed in the 
with its masterpieces, the portion of the book devoted to them is | history of the world for political capacity, public spirit, and in. 
#0 much more vague and artificial than the other divisions. She | corrupt conduct, which they have never since lost. And to this 
gives an anecdote of Velasquez which we have not met with | good influence of Lord Cornwallis, the statesman, was added that 
before :— of Sir William Jones, the man of letters, who arrived in Tudia, ag 

“It is eaid that, while painting ‘The Water-carrier’ day after day, and | Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, three years before Lord 

when he had been engaged with his work for several hours, Velasquez | Cornwallis. He, too, was a man of considerable, though not of 
found himself vexed by perceiving, as it were, the effect of a shadow | the highest, intellectual power, combined with great moral and 
cast by some of the drapery. Small flaw as it might have been, it} ,. . ‘ ; : : 
‘appeared to him to interfere with and spoil the picture. Again and | religious worth. His scholarship, ciassical and Oriental, was mogt 
again, in endeavouring to do away with this ‘shadow,’ Velasquez undid | extensive, if not very deep; and he helped to give shape and consis. 
ortions of his work, and had to repes axt dé always > very e ay g¢ Englishme ( 
ese the al of the task, rg Hrs od ce Rog ag Hg — re out of sae Heir iy ge fe - kag: from 
At last a friend, who was present and full of admiration for the picture, school bee enter = the pean et sndia, to ae them. 
heard Velasquez exclaim, ‘That shadow again!’ and saw him seize a| Selves with the literature, science, and laws of Lindoos and 
‘brush and prepare to dash it across the canvas. The friend remon-| Mohammedans. And thus mainly, we may say, by these two men 
strated, besought, and at last induced him to leave the picture un-| wag formed the generation of educated statesmen and soldiers 
touched till next day, when Velasquez discovered, to his great relief, Pte : : . 2 
that the shadow had been in his own wearied young eyes, and not in | which included Colebrooke, the subject of this memoir, and which 
his admirable representation of ‘The Water-carrier.’” made the Indian Government what it is. 

French art and artists are briefly, but well sketched, and when| Colebrooke spent the next thirty-two years of his life in 
the writer takes up the Holbein and Van Dyck era, we get at a| India, chiefly employed in the judicial department, in which he 
little more of her own mind than in the preceding chapters. Her | eventually rose to the highest position, as chief judge of the Sudder 
description of Holbein’s grim woodcuts, and her criticisms of them, | Adawlut Court, while for the last five years of his career he sat 
strike us as true, especially in the contrast which she draws | a8 a Member of Council. He was one of the most hard-working 
between their spirit and that of Albrecht Diirer’s “‘ The Knight, | men in the service, yet the most learned of them. He does not 
Death, and the Devil,” or Orcagna’s “ Triumph of Death.” “In| seem to have had any special facility in learning languages, 
Holbein’s designs,” she continues, ‘‘there is no noble, consoling | nor had he that love of poetry which finds a peculiar attraction 
faith ; there are but a fierce defiance and wild mockery of inevitable | in every new language; but he became a master of Persian, 
fate, such as go beyond the levity with which the Venetians in| Arabic, and above all, Sanskrit, from desire for the knowledge, 
the time of the plague retired to their country houses, and | speculative and practical, which was to be obtained by these means, 
danced, sang, and told tales till the pestilence was upon them, | He mentioned, in conversation with his sons, that ‘‘ the desire to 
‘They have a closer resemblance to the piteous madness with which | acquire some knowledge of the ancient algebra of the Hindus 
the condemned prisoners during the Reign of Terror in France | first stimulated his endeavours to acquire a knowledge of 
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rehearsed the scenes of the guillotine, or the terrible pageantry with 
which the Parisians professed to hail the arrival of the cholera.” 


THE LIFE OF SIR H. T. COLEBROOKE.* 
Henry THomas CoLesrooxe, born in 1765, was the youngest son 
of Sir George Colebrooke, an eminent London banker, a Member 
of Parliament, and Chairman of the East India Company, a man 
of literary tastes, and a zealous Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. His mother was a woman of superior abilities, as well as 
of severe and decided character and conduct. He soon gave 


evidence of that energetic studiousness which belonged to him | 


through life :— 


“ As a boy he was of a retired and studious disposition, seldom joining 


in the active amusements of youth. A sister, who survived him, stated 
that he showed an early inclination for the Church, and expressed a 
strong desire to his father to join a profession that would enable him to 


follow his native bent for study. He was never at any school. His 
studies were pursued at his father’s house with a tutor, and with such 
success that at the age of fifteen he had attained a considerable mastery 
over the classical languages, a great command of French, and some 
knowledge of German. At this age, too, he had laid the foundation of 
profound matbematical attainments. His progress in the latter between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen must have been great, for he would speak 
-of this period of life as the best suited for a study so profound, and 
requiring so much seclusion from disturbing occupations.’ 

From the age of fifteen he pursued his studies alone till he was 
seventeen, when, in August 1782, he embarked for India, with an 
appointment in the Civil Service. In Calcutta he found his 
elder brother, already in the Civil Service, and who after- 
wards reported that Henry was so shy and studious that for 
several months he hardly quitted the house and his chair, 
but that he had at last taught him to ride and hunt. He became 
an enthusiastic sportsman, kept hounds, and shot incessantly for 
some years. Drinking and gambling were the custom in Indian 
society when he arrived, but his father’s cautions and his own 
strength of character seem to have preserved him from falling 
deeply into these vices; nor did either sport or play prevent his 
perseverance in those habits of study and work which he had 
already formed in England. He had, indeed, arrived at a time 
favourable to his career, for it was shortly before Lord Cornwallis 
entered on his first government of India. Like Washington—his 





* The Life of H. T. Colebrooke. 
Triibner andCo. 1873. 


By his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, London: 


| Sanskrit.” But the difficulties were so great, that he twice 
| abandoned the task. Like the Norse hero who had first to forge 
| the weapons with which to go to battle, the early student of 
Sanskrit had to translate or compile the very grammar and dic- 
| tionary with which he was to learn. When the so-called ‘Code 
|of Gentoo Laws” bad been drawn up in Sanskrit by order of 
Warren Hastings, and Mr. Halhed was set to make an 
| English version for the use of his fellow civil servants employed 
|in administering those laws, he was obliged to translate a bad 
Persian version, because he found it impossible to get even oral 
| teaching adequate to enable him to master the original. And 
though the difficulties were not so great when a few years after- 
wards Colebrooke undertook the translation of the much larger 
‘Digest of Hindu Law” which was made by order of Lord 
| Cornwallis’s Government, under the advice and _ direction 
'of Sir William Jones, still, as we have eaid, it was only by the 
| most resolute efforts that he had acquired the knowledge neces- 
sary for the work. In his own words, ‘‘ The means of acquiring the 
| Sanskrit language were by translating a grammar and several 
dictionaries of it, with the help of a Brahmin.” By unremitting 
| industry for two years, though without meanwhile neglecting his 
official duties, he completed—in January, 1797—this great work, 
| forming four volumes folio. He also translated from the Sanskrit 
| two treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, and a work on 
| Hindu algebra, of which Mr. Edward Strachey had previously 
published a version from the Persian. He wrote a Sanskrit 
grammar, and several original treatises on Hindu law; and also 
essays or papers on the Asiatic Researches, and in the ‘Transac- 
| tions of various learned societies, upon the philosophy, poetry, 
languages, religion, astronomy, geography, geology, botany, 
‘algebra, and monuments, of India and its people, the long list of 
which is given by his biographer, who justly observes that great 
as were his father’s intellectual endowments, his success in so maby 
fields of industry was owing not more to these, than to the singular 
energy and force of his character. 

Mr. Colebrooke married Miss Elizabeth Wilkinson in 1810. Four 
sons were born to him, but the death of one of them was soon 
followed by that of his wife, in 1814. He returned to England 
immediately afterwards, having been absent for thirty-two years. 
For the remaining seventeen years of his life he continued, while 

| health permitted, his literary and scientific labours, with the same 
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as before, living much in literary circles, and taking an | 
he foundation of several scientific societies. In 1818 
t of some property, and while there 





energy 
active part in t 

ent to the Cape on accoun \e prc 
he W a year he not only inquired and wrote on the | 


for upwards of : . 
physical and social condition of the colony with his usual energy, 


but did important service by pressing on the Government a reform | 
of the law and judicature, which led to the issue of a new charter 
of justice and the appointment of English judges to the colony. His 
declining years were harassed by pecuniary losses, and still more by 
the death of two nieces who had been as daughters, and of two of 
hissons. After the death of the younger of these, ‘‘a young man 
of brilliant talents, and the object to his father of the highest hope 
and pride,” he was bowed down with grief, and became a con- | 
firmed invalid, totally blind, and suffering from acute and constant 

his mind remained as active as ever, and his patience | 


pain, though ‘ 
constant. In 1834 he lost another—his eldest—son, George 
Vernon, at the age of twenty-four, who was even superior to his 
late brother in abilities; to whose beautiful character Lord 
Houghton and Dean Jeremie have borne testimony; and who 
exerted a remarkable ascendancy over his own father :— 

and the blow to his father sudden and, for a 
time, almost The wish was often expressed that he 
might be removed from these trials, and rejoin the son whom he had 
lost. ‘He was my master,’ he said on one occasion, referring to the 
weight he attached to his son’s opinion on religious questions ; for the 
influence of his son was not the less striking on religion than on litera- 
ture or politics, and it was exercised chiefly in recommending works for 
his father’s perusal. When the writer of this memoir returned from 
India, which was not until near a year after his brother's loss, he found 
his father cs and resigned. His temper, which, under the first 
attacks of illness, had a disposition towards fretfulness, now, under the 
severity of suffering, became inexpressibly sweet. Indeed, the fortitude 
and resignation with which he bore these accumulated trials increased 
as he approached his end. After another year of patient waiting, the 
scene was closed. In January, 1837, he was attacked by a severe 
influenza, which, acting upon an enfeebled and attenuated frame, 
gradually wore it out. After lingering for a few weeks in a state of 
extreme weakness, and latterly, of almost unconsciousness, he sank on 
the 10th of March, in his 72nd year.” 

We have often wished in reading this volume that the biographer 
had told us more of his father’s personal and domestic life, since 
all that he has told us is so interesting. But it is, in fact, hardly 
possible that he who writes the life of a reserved and reticent man 
should not himself write with reserve and reticence. The man 
will have left a deep conviction of his worth with those who 
knew him, but not expressed in that varied detail which can be 
eisily reproduced in a biography. For the rest, Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, while modestly disclaiming the ability to measure 
adequately his father’s literary and scientific work, does in fact 
show himself to be a man of real acquaintance with the several 
subjects before him; and this Life is a worthy memorial of a great 
Indian public servant and man of letters. 


illness was short, 


“The 


overwhelming. 


















AMPERE’S YOUTH. 
THosE who are wont occasionally to beguile the weary waiting- 
time at railway stations by the study of those remarkable advertise- 
ments which, in every style of clap-trap, pictorial, illuminated, 
enigmatical, are designed to catch ‘‘ the jaded eye of the public,” 
will be aware of one in which the words, “ Translations Institute,” 
printed across two hemispheres, sets forth that, at a certain estab- 
lishment, communications in our mother tongue can be rendered 
into every Janguage under heaven, and vice versd, And very 
probably this is not far from the truth, and that little difficulty 
would be found in London in securing the services of a professor 
of any conceivable dialect. Why, then, are well-executed trans- 
lations of foreign works so extremely rare? It is, we imagine, 
because, now-a-days, ‘‘ everybody ” is supposed to speak French 
and German, at any rate, and probably claims also a knowledge 
of Italian and Spanish, and that any one of these superficial 
linguists thinks bimself capable of undertaking the casy task of 
clothing a foreigd work in an English dress. 

Bat why will pot people understand that if a book is to be 
incorporated intp the literature of another country, the genius and 
spirit of the author must accompany it, and that we cannot be 
satisfied_with the mere rendering of his words into dictionary 
English. "Bhe ,translator who knows his business—but how ex- 
ceptional is suzh a one!—first imbues himself thoroughly with 
the sentiments and style of the author, and with the 
conditions wonder which his work was composed, and then sits 
down and rewrites it in the language into which it is to be intro- 
duced, keeping indeed closely to the original, but yet rising 


* The Story of His Love, being the Journal and Corre spondence of André-Marie- 
Ampere with His Family Circle during the First Republic, 1793-1804. Edited by Madame 

©. From the French, by the Translator of “The Man of the People.” London: 
Bentley and Son. ; 


| lesser people. 


fete s de 


| eighty years ago. 


quite above a bald literalism. In the book before us, the Story 
of His Love, this would have been no difficult task, for this 
episode in the life of André-Marie Ampére is a charming idyl, 
poetic, tender, full of freshness and reality, touching in its plain- 


| tive melancholy, and elevating in its truthful simplicity ; and 


we see no reason why with better handling its beauties should not 
have been all preserved, since even the treatment it has received 
is not sufficient to destroy our interest in it. In Madame 
H. C.’s pages a great mind is shown to us in its homeliest 
garb; we see the incipient savant, but we see him in the 
capacities of lover and husband, of son and father; and while 
we cannot but admire his exalted qualities, the greatest claim 
he makes upon us is for our sympathy. There is something 
especially attractive in this, for we are apt to look upon 
those who are particularly distinguished in the walks of science 


|or for great excellence of any kind as beings of a different 


mould, not subject to all the little failings, iufirmities, and trials 
which are the lot of ordinary mortals, and far removed from the 
small interests and the little hopes and fears which are so vital to 
This erroneous idea arises from the way in which 
biographies of celebrated men are often written; it seems to be 
taken for granted that only the great events and higher occupa- 
tions of their lives are worth recording, whilst in reality it is the 
man himself we are most interested in,—and his character, which 
is best seen by conduct in daily and hourly trifles, is that which 
gives the key-note to whatever of greatness has been effected 
by him. We like, too, to observe how many poiuts of similarity 
there are between him and ourselves,—if he is far above us in in- 
numerable ways, still we are glad to find points of contact, things 
in which we can feel with and comprehend him. Ampére, like 
all truly great men, possessed much simplicity of character, and the 
charm of the work before us lies in the fact that by means of his 
own brief memoranda, his letters, and those of his home circle, 
that character is allowed to unfold itself to us unreservedly, dis- 
playing alike its grandeur, its peculiarities, and its defects. We 
become privileged members of the Carron household (passing the 


| threshold for the first time in the company of the timid young 


lover, when he goes to *‘ her” house, and is lent ‘‘ Le Novelle 
Morali di Soave,” which he naturally will return without undue 
delay, in the hope of seeing his bright vision again), and are allowed 
to participate in the cares of Elise, the Lonne ménagére and good 
angel of the family ; to watch the progress which André makes in 
the heart of the beautiful and modest Julie, and to join in the little 
Jamille, where we meet the other sister Madame Marsil 
Périsse, and the good brother, ‘‘ who makes an excellent fourth 
in the feminine quadrille.” The true affection subsisting among 
all the members of the two amiable families, and the way each 


| enters into the joys and sorrows of the rest, as also into those of 


their friends, joined with the simplicity of their mode of life, form 


| a refreshing picture of middle-class society in France as it existed 


The Ampére family seem always to have been 
distinguished for goodness; Jean-Jacques, the father of André- 
Marie, was a merchant of Lyons, and died on the scaffold during 
the Reign of Terror. The care which he took to inform his wife 
of every little sum of money due by him, even to the mention of 
‘* fifty second-hand bottles, which must not be used before they 
have been well tested and cleaned ;” and his last words to his 
beloved ones, and to the country which had so ill requited him, 
sufficiently prove his conscientiousness and the tenderness of his 
heart. He was deservedly idolised, and it is not surprising that 
the sou from whoin he justly expected so much, and who, in after 
years, more than realised the prophecies of his father, should have 
been, at eighteen years of age, so stricken by the blow that for a 
time his intellect seemed to be annihilated. From a twelvemonth’s 
intellectual slumber he is, however, aroused by his interest in 
from them he passes to poetry, frum poetry to 
love. In the neighbourhood of Polémieux, walkiug one 
day after sunset by the side of a rivulet, he meets Julie 


flowers ; 


| . . . . 
Carron, and henceforth life for him is changed; aud in those 


scattered sheets marked ‘* Amorum,” we have his brief records 
of a happiness so soon to be snatched from him. André 
is just twenty; he isa proficient in geometry and mathematics, 
he has studied Latin aud Greek, chemistry, physical science, 
mechanics, heraldry and philosophy. He is poor, and gives 
lessons all day for his support; but such is his ardour, that he 
rises even in winter at four o’clock, and climbs up to a room on 
the fifth storey, that he may join a group of comrades who, like 
himself, desire *‘ to learn and know everything.” Notwithstand- 
ing his occupations, he finds time to visit the family of his 
beloved, to write bouts-rimés with them, to read to them, to play 
at bowls, to practise all the devices of an enamoured, but very 
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modest swain! Julie is not easily won; for two years dos her 
faithful suitor sigh in vain, fain to be content with eating a 
cherry which ‘‘she” let fall, kissing a rose which ‘‘she” had 
smelt, or more fortunate still, helping ‘‘ her” over a stile. At 
last, however, on the 6th of August, 1799 (15th thermidor, year 
vii.), all difficulties have vanished. Julie’s heart having spoken, 
the hesitation of her mother in consequence of André’s precarious 
position is conquered, and the wedding takes place. For a year 
all is happiness with this charming pair, but after the birth of 
the little Jean-Jacques, Julie’s health breaks down, and though she 
makes a noble struggle to hide her sufferings, increasing weakness 
and constant pain, added to anxieties respecting the means of pro- 
viding for household expenses and for the bringing-out of Ampére’s 
scientific works, all tell upon a fragile frame, and before very long 
the devoted wife is taken away, and the savant is left to struggle 
alone, save for his little child, through a long and laborious exist- 
ence. He has, however, his recollections, and the consolations of 
a true and fervent piety, and though he says in his grief ‘‘ death 
would have been easier to me,” he struggles on in the spirit of 
the purest resignation and the truest humility, as says his 
biographer :— 





“ André suffered, and toiled, and struggled; but from these suffer- 


ings, these labours, and these struggles he came forth a man of such | 


rare intelligence as may not easily be equalled, but who furnishes a 
bright example of what can be accomplished by steady courago and 
constant perseverance, by a frugal and contented spirit, a passionate 
love of scionce, and of the truth in all things. The young men who | 
read this account of his early labours may well incline their heads 


respectfully, as they follow the brief record ; but if they are capable of | 


appreciating the rectitude, humility, kindness, generosity, and tender- 
ness of his soul, they will assuredly offer to them a mental tribute of 
deep sympathy and fervent admiration.” 

In that introductory lecture to the students at Bourg, which may 
be said to have been André’s first essay at teaching to others | 
those things which were the delight of his own existence, he says, 
*‘ Study will form the charm of your life in prosperity, and will | 
afford you certain resources against the reverses of fortune,” a| 
remark which was eminently borne out in the whole course of his | 
own career. In allusion to these early times he afterwards says, | 
‘*Why did I not remain all my life Professor of Chemistry at | 
Bourg or at Lyons? I have never been happy but during that | 
brief period. There, with her, I should have become a great man ; 
but it is now too late!” So speaks the man who in 1812 had} 
uttered at the Académie des Sciences to an audience, which but 
dimly foresaw the astounding results to which they would lead, 
these remarkable words :— 















“As many mag no $ as ) s of tho ibet, 
placed in motion by ndu l te in order with the 
battery by the help of some mechanism, regulated at will, would pro- 
duce a telegraphic « nd able to surmount all distance, and 
. » far more rapid than speech or writing in transmitting ideas.” 





But, as says the writer of the present work, the story of his love 
has nothing to do with the story of the scientific life of Ampére, 
and it leaves him but at the beginning of his noble career ; yet one 
thing is plainly discernible from its pages,—the salutary influ- 
ence which a loving, sensible woman had upon a nature so im- 
pressionable as that of the philospher, and to his love for Julie 
may be, perhaps, traced some of the grandest results which in 
after-life it was given to him to achieve, for in his devotion to her 
he learned to practise that self-abnegation which must ever lie 
at the root of every work that is great, beneficent, or truly noble. 
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SLER’S CRYSTAI GLASS per bottle. Aur mo? - | Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
O . CHANDELIERS x 8 | ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, , | dences may be fitted up without either painting oF 
TABLE GLASS OF Al L KINDS or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like ieee to | paper-hanging. 
pn “ae aie. acaba the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and Spots of incipient | eceian 
OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. | Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing HOWARD and SONS 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. Fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s 9d per box, De a 1 abin tM “ioe by St sam Power 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles. ships eppAleagpeccaasachagyse leaping . 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, | and see that their sigcature is in Red Ink on the | 25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) | wrapper of each, without which none are genuine. | And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 
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—jOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
sTEEL PENS. 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
goLD BY ALL De ORLD. 


<>) END OF WORRY SAVED by the 
of STONE'S PATENT BOOK BOXES, for 
d orderly keeping of ~. noe and yop 

inted manuscript *rices from 2s 6d to 
ments, 7" -~ eileen and Stationers. A sam 
7s 64. nt carriage paid, to any railway station in 
pe and by HENRY STONE, Manufacturer, Banbury. 


—~-_ 


the safe aD 





THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
ight of the Laundress, 
The Delle Admiration of the Beholder, 


And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


TUTRITIOUS and DIGESTIVE 

" COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion 
nary Complaints, easily d i 


bility, and Pulmo I geste 
pt palatable, and adapted for the most delicate 
atc mach. 7 

Sold in Tins from _ 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
sAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
@ SAUCES, & O( )NDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
mente 80 long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compefled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
Jead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
date 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


‘ ———--—- --— —--—— | 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
qsed so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT. —None genuine without the Inventor's | 
fac-simile in blue being on the Trade-mark Label and 
outer cover. Pure Condensed Essence of Beef Tea, 
excellent economic flavouring stock for soups, sauces, | 
and made dishes. | 
“Food for the nerves.”—(Liebig.) 








| sgeeng PATENT ‘* OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE | 


Jp IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL | 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- | 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more | 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. | 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
—_—_— | 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e) TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rence to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. | 








OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
J excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. | 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part | 
Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 14d and 2s 9a 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. + 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 





a MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft baudage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. | 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s Gd; postage free. | 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadil]; | 

NEW PATENT 

ULASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


] es of 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all ca 


WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, | 
SPRAINS, &. The y are porous, light in texture, and | 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. | 


| Fenchurch 
| GEORGE, and CO., 
| the Offices of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool 


T 


| For terms, apply at the Offices. 
| EC. 


| same or making advances on Dey 


5 per cent 


Colonial Government Stocks. 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wh le 
| some than the finest 
seal, pink 


plexion, by using the cele 
| SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each 


MADEIRA. 
HE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION CO.'S ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Sailing from Liverpool every Wednesday, Bordeaux | 
| 


every Saturday, and Lisbon every Tuesday, 


Call at MADEIRA to land and embark First and | 


Second-Class Passengers only. 


For Rates of Fares and other particulars apply to | 


N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, and CO, Fenchurch House, 
Street, London; 
Exchange Square, Glasgow ; 


W. J. CONLAN, Secretary 


DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER CENT. 


EYLON COMPANY (Limited).— 


| 
{ 
| J The Directors invite applications for Debentures 


to replace others falling due. 


| Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, F.C. 


| PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) Secretaries 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, , ” 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 
54 Old Broad Street, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
JENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 


CO., 3 Royal Exchange 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 Insures £1,000 at | 


Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 


Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
| ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 


becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NOVERNMENTS STOCK INVESI- 

MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 

33 CORNHILL, E.C. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 

First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up 
The undoubted security offered by this Company to 
Depositors is—A Capital of £500,000 invested in 
Foreign and Colonial Government Stock. The [nvest- 
ment of all Deposits in similar Stock by purchase of 
sit of Bonds The 
rly by Auditors and 






inspection of the Securities quart 


| publishing their Certificate by Advertisement. 


NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 
Particular attention is requested to the plan adopted 


eo and INDIAN 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
FAMILY 


CARPETS, 


” ROYAL 


| 35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLrn, 1868. 


MALCOLMS, _— | FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
0 a i 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


VUE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 


7 


duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8, 
| BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
| Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best articls next to 

Silver that can be used as such, usefully or orna- 


mentally, as by no test can it be distinguishe | from real 
1 silver 





) Fiddle | Bead | King’s 
Patterns :— lor Old or or 

| | Sil ve r. Thread) Shell 
— — —— —_——— | e—_—_— — 
Per doz Es dite die aa 

Table Forks or Spoons ......... l1lll./2 3./2 6 

Dessert do. do. 1 3 1 10 1 il 
| Tea Spoons ........0+00 15 l 1 26 


y plated and in every respect 


1 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 


These are as strong 
& 


| first quality at very much higher prices, A second 
| quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Tatle Spoons and Forks, 
248 per doz.; Dessert, 18s per doz. ; Tea Spoons, 12s 6d 
| per doz, 
| ‘Yeu and Coffee Sets from £3 15e to £25 Oa; Dish 
Covers from £10 to £24; Corner Dishes, £7 103 to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
| Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 58; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Kuives 
} and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of replating done by the pateut process. 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Oatalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 [llustrations of his anri- 





| valled Stock, with Lista of Prices and Plans of the 30 





by this Company of issuing for deposits of two years 
and upwards Deposit Notes uader the seal of the Von 





i 1 ' 
pany, with Coupons attached for half yearly Luterest of ie 


5} per cent. per annum for 5 years 

5 — 2 and upwards. 
Deposits with one month of withdrawal :— 

} per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 


3 notice 
| 


| months, the current Bank rate for six moaths, and 


for twelve months. | 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 


A. W. RAY, Manager. | 
HAN’S.LL.WHISKY.| 


KK 18a ‘Ss. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 





is the very | 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
label, and cork brande 

KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 


Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CU. are the 


A largest holders of Whisky iu the world Cheir 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica 
profession in preference to French Brandy It is 
supplied in casks and cases for hove use and exporta 
tion, and quotations may be hid on application to 
Messrs. DUNVLLLE and O©O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 

orat their Londou OF 4 Beaufort Buildings, 


Belfast ; 


| Strand, W.C 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
d FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com 
UNITED SERVICE" 


brated 
Manufactured by 


and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth | 


J.C 


Order of your Chemist, handler. | 


Grocer, or ¢ 
YAN DLES.—WEDGE-FITTING 
) COMPOSTTES 
THE TROUBLE, DISCOMFORT, AND DANGEROUS 
USE OF PAPER AVUILDED. | 





large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 


| and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 


ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small! fixed rate. 


| EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
BsrTt eo Cea. kt. 
or 
SOLUBLE TOOTH-POWDER TABLETS 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
Cannot soil the dressiag-case nor toilet-table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combinativa 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- 
fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street. 
E C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26 Riding-House Street, W 
A sample box post free for four stamps. 
MRS. S. A. ALLENS 
WORLDS | 
RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
FANTED 


to PURCHASE.—Persons having 





| the above to sell can apply, with the teeth, or, if 
furwarded by post, their value will be seat per retura. 
Messrs) BROWNING, 5 Chilw 1 Street, Weat 
| bourne Terrace, London ; or 11 Booth Street, Piccadilly, 
Manchester 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—In_ general 
{ debility, mental depression, aud nervous Irrita 
bility there is no medicine which rates 80 like a 
charm as these famous Pills. Ta he blood, 
soothe and streagthen the nervous n, give tone 
to the stomach, elevate the spirits, aud, ia fa render 
the patient sensible of a tots 1 most de htful 
revolution in his whule system Lhey may be com 
mended most u sservedly as the very best family 
medicine in existence Tbough powerfully effi tious, 
they are singularly mild in their operation, and may 
be given with im >licit ynfiden pa > women 
and y g child hey di a nitain a grain of 
mercury, or other noxious substance, aud inut do 
harm. Delicate females rt all persons of sedentary 


blessing 


habits will flod these Pills a 


PARRK'S LIFE PILLS, —Let any Person 
take two or thre { these PLLLS ‘ nally 

hey at once remoy ll da »bst s with- 
ut pain or inconvenience, aud prod > most 
» be desired —“a s ul Mind a 8 ud Bovy.” 


t 
Sold by all Chemistr. 
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Interest guaranteed during the construction of the works at 6 per cent. per ‘annum, | Lowestoft is rapidly si 








ing up, and Harwic ch, as. ¢ mips ured with Grimsby 





















payable half-yearly, and secured by a sum to be invested in Consols in the names | than half the distance from London by rail. This accomr y, is | 
of N. W. J. Strode, Esq., of Chislehurst, and Benjamin R. Ketchlee, Esq., | anxiously looked forward to by the smack owners of * Fer tion is, the: eref, ion 
Manager of the London and Westminster Bank (Temple Bar Branch). | London. Petitions have been received from the smack oweers ot ae the port gt 

HE HARWICH HARBOUR, DOCKS, WHARVES, and | Greenwich, as also from Aldborough and Ramsgate, praying the works gett 
WAREHOUSES COMPANY (Limited) ’ carried out. Grimsby and Lowestoft have no } ilable for fishi mack” 
. om aoa ee saint 24 ms Harwich possesses ample accommodation for this purpose. Og smac 
Established under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” 25 and 26 Vict., cap. 89, | Harwich is the only Harbour of Refuge on the Eastern Coast, 
and 30 and 31 Vict., cap. 131. | to exaggerate the importance of the port in this respect. The Ropated it ig deny 
Capital £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. on Harbours of Refuge, 1845, report (pag » th OMIMissioners 
Deposit, £1 per Share on Application and £1 on Allotment. 1 Pan! se vt Harwich, owing to its 1 dey f water, its extent th 
Subsequent calls not to exceed £1 per Share, and at intervals of not less than three | ne ~ he tog ans home communication with the sea, is one of the 
os f sastern shores; l although the 

months, | Humber afford shelter by running far up them, yet Hary in Peet, Thames and 





ch, fromits easy ac 


DIRECTORS. by night or by day, and in all states of the tide. is the only Harbour of Retuga, 






























































The Viscount RANELAGH, 7 New Burlington Street, W., Chairman of the Conserva- yroperly so called, on the East Coast of Ey i 
tive Land Society. i consequence, the Government have spent di 
. a ) e spent (according to 
Colonel H. J. W. JERVIS, M.P., Brentwood, Essex. | Board of Trade) upwards of £160,000 in making the harbour the Reports of the 
WILLIAM GRooM, Esq. (Messrs. W. Groom and Co., Shipowners), Harwich. John Rennie termed it, “an asylum har! ” Hur lreds of mtn ot What Sir 
Colonel AvGustus W. H, MEYRick, 54 Park Street, W. time during the gales, many requiring 1 v to the absenceof-a gry as 
; ant > ~ " “te - g ) : 
GEORGE JOSSELYN, Esq., Sproughton, Suffolk. ‘ : | dock, they are subsequently obliged to ved to don or the N. ring 
N, W. J. Strope, Esq., Carlton Club, S.W,, and Chislehurst, Kent. | obvious, therefore, from these facts and figures how greatis the e North Teis 
WILLIAM F. WOLLEY, Esq., The Pryors Bank, Fulham, Middlesex. | graving doc , : 4 Cessity for g 
" 5 ; g g k at this port, and also that, when mad inuot fail to be the 
Vith power to add to their number. of returning a large revenues to the Comy Means 
BANKERS | It is confident! ‘antic ipated that the reasing trade of Harwich w 
r : ‘ 3 : ill ca 
Londo nm and We stminster Bank (Temple Bar Branch). revenue to the Company equal t 1 15 per cent. on the capi 
Me . Herries. ir. and Co.. 16 St. James’ Street. W. j _ In addition to this return there will be laimed land, Suitab) 
Messrs. Cox, Cob bo i i, ont Co., Harwich. | for building purposes, and which will large revenue t red 
y) Vv: ilding site t ] 0 
ENGINEER—John Ashdown, Esq., C.E. ae ; ence ites : t nm ary 80 = cently sold at pricag 
. ele s 13 N . - am i 1 INapy instances exceeding £2,00 per ‘ and t ar Odice 
Sorimrorn—Henrvy Smith. Fa 3 Norfc _— - : | esti 
SoLic1ToR—Henry Smith, Esq., 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. | similar land at Harwich at considerably above that price atimnating 
ACCOUNTANT—Charles Belton, Esq. } The facility with which this reclamatio u be carried out ata very moderats 
AUDITORS—Messrs. Johnstone, Cooper, Wintle, and Evans, 3 Coleman expense has been amply proved by such author s Mr. G. P, Bidder, C.E, Mr 
Street Buildings, E.C. | Braff, C.E., Mr. T. E. Harrison, C.£ Mr. Brassey, &c., before Parl 
SECRETARY—J. H. Hiley, Esq mentary Committees. " 
OFFICES—33 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C rm... rt ~ sa Na sae epi leposadl to in the evidens 
sy cites sia : " " ’ india hus referred to, fully confirmed 1 ling complete confic dence 
7 : feel 
that in recommen 4 Company to the } : "8 no g 
This Company has been formed for the p e of enclosing and reclaiming eta per ling cnt a - 4 ive not advising angthi ng 
I y 4 } > S © | of the nature of a speculation, but an hon estment which cannot fail 
about 100 acres of forest dre imm 1ing the town of Harwich, in the | yery remunerative to the Shareholders. > be 
estuary of the River Stour, and for the construe tion of an inner Harbour, Docks & cmentanest: tink enon embenal tube, Maldd e ' i 
Wharves, and sites for Bonded and other Warehouses and places of business in SB COBSTNCS BAS WOSR CUFCTOR 180, CaTOG yecember, 1872, and mats 
connection therewith. between John Ashdown, on behalf of the I uny, Limited, of theons 
art, anc » Right Honourable on . V -anel “yo > a 
The site selected is the most valuable portion of an extent of fore shore \ w _ h for Bons mae l . be tf eens eT os He it Ranelagh, on behalf of the 
many years has attracted the attention of some of the most experienced Engineers | | it witcher * SE eee eo uited Land Company, Limited; 
and Contractors he present century, including the late Mr. Brassey, Mr. et et on “sa uae es p10 n enter od i 1¢ 26th day of September, 1873, 
Walker, Mr. Ren John Rennie, &c. (by whom most careful surveys and | o> 11.4 pty pet ° ace cages soon tin ey 1 Messrs, Dowell and Priddle 
+ estimates in connection with it have from time to time been made); but owing to | ,., btatr ae the Ban! tage —P oe os © 3. Prospectuses gan 
the peculiar circumstances of its being held by the Crown for defensive purposes, St : ne val r = es i ‘ Po forms of Application for 
° } She 8, s} 2 p -companied b I te re io ™ 
it could only then be rec subject to a prohibition of y building. The tl . ten vs oe se - f ae the requisite remittance, can be sent to 
recent improvements in gui *, fortifications, &c., have, however, rendered this | ““° etary or the Bankers of the Com 
rohibition no longer necessary, and the Company has been enabled to purchase If a sufficient number of Shares be not s vibed f the deposits received wil 
Pp g' pany I ; : ill 
free of any restrictions whatever. be returned without deduction of any kin 
It is proposed in the first instance to construct an Inner Harbour, based on the —- —__—__ 
plan recommended by the Ri yal Comm ers on Harbours of Refuge, 1845-46, FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
about 20 acres in extent, giving : of 10 ft. at low water, with a Quay 1,000 ft , 1873 
long by 100 ft. wide; and a new Pi 5ft.long. The rise and fall of the tide is | ,, Saal . sic intontackee a Sovepessapeensesanaa 
7 7 TO THE DIREC TORS OF THE HARV iu R. DOCKS, WHARVES, 





12ft. A further extent of Wh and Quay accommodation on the North and — acm - 

West sides will also be provided, extending to the length of 4,000ft. These latter | AND WAREHOUSES COMPANY, Linuited. 

will be rendered especially available for fishing smacks, coaling and coasting Gentlemen,—Having paid the sum of £ eing the payment of £1 per 

vessels in genera Share on application fc r l iuny, I request that you 
It is proposed to construct a Gr aving Dock, the difficulty of examining and re- = allot me such Shares; ar ich Shares, or any less 

pairing zy damaged vessels in this most important harbour of refuge causing a | 2 nber you may tt ame upon the Register 

serious loss to the shipping trade of ‘Mem bers ini 











The plan is also laid out with a view to provide for the ultimate increase in the | Nam 
trade and requirements of the port ace being provided for a floating dock of Signature 
17§ acres in area, and wharfage space in connection therewith of 4,400 ft, long | Address........ 
by a width of 70 ft. | Prof i 


The immense increase in the trade of Harwich, and the consequent indisputable — _ 2 : _ — ws 
demand for dock and wharfage accommodation, can be easily proved by reference rTINHE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE WINE ASSOCIATION 
to the evidence of the Great Eastern Railway Company, given before a Parlia- (I 
mentary Committee during the last session, the Custom-House returns published ssa . 
for Parliament, and the returns of the Harwich Harbour Conservancy Board to | W: . ing Abeer ap ae = 
the Board of Trade. | alter M. Gee, Esq. (Managing Director), 117 Pa Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

From the Custom-House returns it appears that the Steamboat traffic of the ee wy aeworts, | Craigforth, Stirling, and Carrick House, Ayr, N.B. 
Great Eastern Railway between Harwich and the Continent had increased year by iN anon hy . 2 Howick Flace, S.W. i — 
year since their establishment in a remarkable manner. assau J. Senior, Esq., Elm House, Lavender Hill, S.W , 

Comparative Statement of Passenger Traffic between Rotterdam and Harwich, | C#Ptain the Hon. Randolph Stewart, 85 Eaton Square, S 
as per the Customs Returns :— | Te ym Taylor, Esq. (Hon. Director Civil Service Co-operat ive Society, Haymarket), 

Lavender Sweep, 8S. W. 





































1864, 1872. Increase. | le Du Prev! en 808 Vintosia Strect. Wr 
Number of Passengers..sssceree 5,921 cesses coosss 29,611 BERG SOGERION, Haq. 105 Victor Strect, 5.0 
Comparative Statement of Passenger Traffic between Antwerp and Harwich, as — Bishop, Esq. (Messrs. ‘Turquand, Youngs, and Oo.), 16 Tokenhouwse 
per the Customs Returns :— ” 
1864. 1872. Increase. BANKERS—Messrs. Cocks, Biddi 1 $3 Charing Cross. 
Number of Passengers......e00008 1,766 soos 11,693 seoee 9,927 SECRETARY—J 
Gross amount of Customs Duty :— Offices—446 Strand, W.C ss Station 
1862, 1870, Increase. Se eee ; 
99. O15 £90.65 > P —P 
x 24 iL 10 sserseenenes #2 1,579 0 0 sevesecarens § aly’ ot 8 2 This Association has been form od for t pos applying the principles of 
The following is a Comparative Statement of the Number and Tonnage of co-operation, now so thoroughly tes:ed, s ily the li class Wine Trade. 
Vessels to and from the Port of Harwich (as per Custom-House Returns), exclu- | It is well known how successful has been the Wine department of the existing 
sive of fleet of Fishing and Dredging Smacks :— co-operative societies. These, howev being ov irthened with business, it is 
_ 1864, _ 1872. Increase. | reasonable to suppose that there is ample 1 1 for a similar institution devoted 
: 0, Tons, No. Tons Tons. | exclusively to Wine. At the same tim ! t 1s to all Wine purchasers 
Foreign Trade .,,... 576 154,051 ...... 767 330,146 176,095 that the conduct of a trade in this article requ no hnical knowledge and 
Coasting Trade. 812 41,341 ...... 802 45,558 . = 4,217 | closer supervision than is required in the ca f th rad ) which co-operation 
The number of Vessels passing through the port of Harwich during the year | has hitherto been chiefly applie 
1870 was 2,236, irrespective of the local trade or of shipping seeking refuge. In view of this the Governing Coun ied e services of a Managing 
The Marine Superintend lent of the Great Eastern Railway stated to the Committee | Director who till lately has been a part 1 1 w <nown house in the 
of the House of Commons, i that whilst their cattle traffic in 1863 was | London Wine trade, and from which he ha red cept his present post. 






is in 1863 was 843 tons: in 1870, 72.049 The business will therefore be condu l by 1 as by a partner in a private 
firm, 20 that purchasers will have « ly tage o i by dealing with 





13,469, in 1871 it was 8 
tons. That this rapid an 1d st 





ease was now checked in consequence of in- 









sufficient space. ‘* We have." he adde no place to land or carry on | private house of high standing, in a lvantag f co-operation. 

all our traffic. We cannot extend « operations any furtt ‘an do no The price list will be calculated on th t of houses of good 
more without further accommodation. He further nittee, “There | standing in the trade, who conduct business o s old credit-princi : from these 
is no doubt that our cattle traffi Id increase tw ‘ caeatieaten 1,” | prices an immediate discount of 15 pei £ be given, and at 
and as to the merchandise traf! vid, “ Our agents r oods on the other | the balancing period one-half of the n t livided among pur- 





side continually. With regard to wharfage accomm for Continen chasers in any one year of £20 and upwards, pro rata, according to the amount 


steamers, he stated, ‘We have or got one small pier, cap able of having two of their purchases, 
vessels, one on each side, ata time ‘If our trade expands in the way it has done, | + Goods will be delivered by the Association vn vans free in town, and to the 

























I should want room for eight b Loudon railway stations for th utry 

The Directors have al ll attention to the recent opening of the new docks As all transactions will be st: for cash, d ta its will be opened, 80 
at Flushing by tl l, W ing i out in connection | the yu i l wn invoices 
with the ra a) v renders route tv th and Flushing the The Governing Council " 1 i number of tickets to the 
shortest for the German, Belgian, and Brindisi mails; a vill afford advantages | public, entitling them to deal with t A iation on the me terms as SI 

f the utmost importance to the commercial traffic between England and Germany, | holders :— 
80 soon as the reccommodation at Harwich to meet it; and thus render the Annual Tickets .,,...... silicone aw eceuneve 
works now proposed to be undertaken additionally remunerative to the Share- | Permanent _ ° i 6 
holders of the Company. The distance from Harwich to Flushing is 100 miles. | Business will sommenced 12 13th October 

The Marine Superi é ©” many years filled the office of H urbour Application for Tickets, giving name in f lress, and usual signature, accom- 
master at Lowers as ; vn mg ge in a i, what <9 panied by a remittance for the amount of Ti at, t 3 made to the Secretary, 446 





Strand, London, W.C 


on the East Coast—h ‘ ( 
lat m the trade with reference to the port of} — saieaiinin 


increased accommoda i 
Harwich, replied,— 
“There is no doubt that Harwich would then become a very important fishing } P H 6) J % ( ) ( ¥ R A P H S. 
place. Itisaw known fact that during these last two or three years, notwith- Penn nf DEADT ET 
standing the inc mmodation given at Lowestoft and Yarmouth, they | PORTRAITS of PEOPLE 
LANDSCAPE VIEWS and STUDIES of NATURE. 

















have not had nearly sufficient. last season, I believe, some hnndreds of tons of 

fish were sol 1 for manure in consequence of the want of accomm dation to land COPIES of PICTURES and SCULPTURE, Ancient and Modern. 

them in time for the market When I rT the market, it is a well- MARION and CO.. 22 and 23 Soho Square. London. 

known fact that fresh fish in st pe juar ht in, that if they cannot nrg enn : : 

be landed the first day, the second « ey are for sé and must be COLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAP - &c., collated portfolioed, or bound 
sold for manure. I believe that some hundreds of ‘toms of her were sold at | into volumes, so as to open quite flat. Photographs M ad, Titled, and Framed 
3d a hundred for manure last year.” i Catalcgues and Lists on par. vo Publishing ; Departaneut. 
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———— ry a 5 ' 
MR. MURRAY’S LIST. GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
qhe SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CHRISTMAS, 1873. 


LE. Explanatory and Critical, with a Revision of the Translation. | 
HOLY TOFS ant i CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. Vol. I. toIII. Medium 8vo. | 
> > )} ee Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, £3 3s. 
» LAND of MOAB. Travels and Discoveries | ~ ~~ , 
The the East Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. By Rev. H. B. Tristram, ME M¢ RI ALS of W EDG W OK ID. A Series of 
F.BS., Author ¢ r The 1. xd if Israel,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 15s. | of Plaques, Medallions, Cameos, Vases, &c. Selected from various Private 
T Collections, and executed in permanent Photography by the Autotype process. 
MON OGR AP HS- —P E RSC YN AL and SOC I AL. | With Introduction and Descriptions. By ELizaA MeTeYArD, Author‘of “The 
Second Edition. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 10s 6a. | Life of Wedgwood. (Jn November. 
._Suleiman Pasha—Alex. V. Humboldt—Cardinal Wiseman—Walter ; 
QonTeNTs:~Su! Berrys—Harriet, La ly Ashburton—Rey. Sydney Smith— | Folio, £3 3s.—In November. 


Savage Landor—The A | 
gyn The C ASTEL LANI COLLECTION. A Series 
The PERS N AL L IF KE of GEOR G E G ROTE, > Twenty Photographs by Stephen Thomp _ Selected and Des ae 


©. T. NEWTON ou. A., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 





By Lord HouGHTON 





0 GREECE ompiled from Fs Documents, Private | 
Mem ~~ ia, and Original I St - sto an ey Var us F one ie. By Mrs. Museum 
Grote. Second 1 Porteait. Ovo, 32s. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. 
S Ty ~ re 
The TONGUE NOT ESSENTIAL to SPEEC H, ‘The SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS. With De- 
on © w Ahi ry as ts yy in the an Confessors. By th riptions of th ir Nests, Eggs, Habits, &c. By H. G. and H. B. ADAms. 
Hor ED’ VAB Nur nerous Culoured Llustrations. N aber 


The LONG rE V TI Y ‘MAN: its Facts and its ee 


n the More Remarkable Instances, a Imperial 16mo, 5: 


Fict? etions testing Repu a es, illustrated by Examples. By Wu Kann The LU C K of L ING B OROU GH: or. Lob- lie- 





: Tuoms, F.S.A. Po 8 
. by-the-F 1 other T By Mrs. Ewine (J. H. Gatry Illustrated by 
The (; E OL ( yGIC AL, E V IDE NC EK S OF the Gocume Cretan. ‘ saariieen 
ANTIQUITY f MAN With an tline of Giac ial Post-tertiar y Geol gy, and 8vo. cloth gil 
Remarks ¢ the U Ss 3, wit Ref ce t e Wirst Square Svo, cloth 
nee on the art By Sir ¢ S ‘L BLL, Bas , 0 rr Vv? y mre 
=e 7: ] HA REE vi Bart. | arth "Editi D, AU NT JIU DY S YE AR LY VOLU ME for 1873 
~ e — Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. Numerou lustrat by Hi. Paterson and 
YR DS ) of f the R UC KS: a series of Note Ss On other a Serial Story by Mrs. Ewing Ne w Ta from Hane “Chi stian 
aN ! f P Ar 
' , Anderser und the u pas versely © ! I ting A 
al ne rny ‘By . oy ron ne — amg ht —_. ms my ed useful Information for Young People 
. S *.* The Part for November will begin the New Vo! 
NOTE T HO I UGHT, By the late Cuaries 
porto )N rate. Wit ; hical Sketch. “By Rev. Lu. Davies, M.A. With Four Volumes, in neat 1 box. 1 
oe wn 8y 


HISTOR Y ‘of SICILY to the ATHENIAN |The DAISY LIBRARY. By Mrs. O’Rerrxy. 


WAR. W itior f the Sicilian Odes of Pindar. By W. WA F ’ 
Lioyp. Wit a May 8yo, 14 | 1. DAISY’S COMPANIONS. 3. DOLL WORLD 
+ 2. DEB RAH 3 DRAWER. | 4. GILES'S MINORITY 
The I EASTE RN Cc AU C ASU; S, the C. ASP Li AN) 
acl a » Fre of Persia ar nd Turke } One Vol. 8vo, 12 





foment agplien coon Tagg A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
HISTORY of the © HRIST IAN C HU R C H, A NEN _ BIOGR. joint Editor of “ Athena 


mpleti a the Work From the Death of B niface VIII. to the This volume is not @ mere réchauffé of the content f previous works, but 
euinaeten, 55 1 ROBERTSON, M.A 8v0, 18s. embodies the results of many years’ laborious research in 1 publications and 
, OTATR S id > on unpublished documents. 
The ST AT Eo off 50 | K r ry in FR R AN( E be mre *.* Supplements will be issued as they may be requir lt mplete this volume 
ne I \ ‘ - 9 on a lich | » that Even Sy : 
ALBXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Translate aie anes tenes D.C.L. New Edition. | *° 
— NEW EDITION, for Distribution, feap. § 6a 
An HISTORICAL ATLAS of ANCIENT! Qn WORK and WAGES. By ies 1s BRASsEY, 
GEOGRAPHY—BIBLICAL and CLASSICAL. Edited by Dr. Wa. Smita M.P 
and Mr. GzorGez Grove. PartslI.and II. Folio, 21s each. *.* Copies of the Third Edition, in 8vo, may sti!! 1 78 Gd 
LETTERS, LECTURES, and REVIEWS abled bination? Arma 
including the Phrontisterion, or Oxford in the 19th Century. By the late Dean Demy 8vo. 


MANSEL, D.D. Edited by H W CHANDLER, M.A. 8vo, 12s m rN , I WDVeL . 
— The ANCIENT CREEDS and the CONFES- 
ANC [EN T H I 5 T ( IR . # from the Earliest SIONS of the SIXTEE et a nawso Le mg “ refere! i to Ge peta 


of the Church of Eng gland 


- eS = <<? os Ww _— aol ra 5 — Te oe 655. By Parr Sure, B.A. Crosse Divinity Scholar, C lassical Lecturer of Queen's, and late Fellow of 
Magdale ne College, Cambri ige. rl the press. 
RUDE STONE _ MONUMENTS of ALL - 
COUN a S, their Age and Uses. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. With 230 Demy 8yo, 5s.—In Noven ; 7 
ae 9 A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAW of 


HISTORY of the GALLICAN CHURCH; TRADE MARKS. By F. M. ADAMS. 


from the Concordat of Bologna, 1516, to the Revolution. With an Introduction. 
By Rey. W. HENLEY Jervis, M.A. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


until the PEACE of UTRECHT, 1701-13. By Earl STANHOPE ” Lib rary - lition 








8vo, 168; or, Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, 10s. 
ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS. Analyzed, |The LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. | By 
Translated, and Commented upon. By the Earl of CRAWFORD, 8v AGNES STRICKLAND. 2 vols., 108; or in handson ng, lls (Ready. 


Tl > ® S i 6) i Ss » { > - — —— s 
ee ee ee ee OREEMANNS © ONVERSATIONS | with 
Dean 8 £... Second Edition. 8vo, 14s GOETHE oe » hag 

MOTTOES for MONU MENTS. | A Selection es 

phe for General Stady and Applicetion. By F.and M.A. Patisen. With | Th ¢ POE MS of SC HIL L E R. Tre inslated by 


Translated by JOHN OXENF( 


8 8 vn Svo, To 6d “0. M 386d. November. 
The HISTORY of ANCIENT POTTERY. ananiiaae 
I rian, Greek Ewes un, an ik man. By Sa MUE +. H, LL -D 


PSI. New Ban." Coioued Fates and 300 Woodcats”Modiam So ‘EDIES of CHYLUS. _ Translated 
AT HOME with the “PATAG ONIAN A ~ TRAGEDIES of = a Nols, New Hn compe 


crown 8vo, 12s. The First lition itaiu 





. r ¥ — 2 eit l p eeeaen iT “ we rags ip ptain G. C. Mustrers, R A. - So a Eig ye mph meme Bon be Siege) Oe 
» TT > . Llustrations from Flaxman’s Designs, 42 
A POPI LAR E DIT [ON of the W OR KS ee a ee ee saat 
p mGE BORRO' } es n | Oresteian Trilogy of A{schylus, a happier cont t realisation f the 
-_ ngro—Ro! y Kye —and Wil L “W ales, With "P trait rr vols *P st | eldest G k dramat in English than any roduced 18 
Ry each now vouchsafes a Completion Tt he t covoodlh 5 é- l a : — ge 
T a) .| todo boldly the task which she h lertak t uu tho competont 
| he PR( SE and P ( EE i IC AL WwW ( yR KS ot scholarship of her latest , vals with el . i . ~ i 3 nigh a 
LORD BYRON. < od and : nge i with Nx Scott, Jeffery, Wilson ression end = — one . Aces 
G i, Crabbe, Heber, le kh rt. & With Notice his Life. By | ® igst the tran 0 t 
Tuomas Moore. Cheaper Edition, with “tl ustrations. 2 vols. royal 8yo, 15s aes 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

























































1320 THE SPECTATOR. 
NEW BIOGRAPHIES AT MUDIE’S. 


Autobiography of John Stuart Mill—Miss Yonge’s Life of Bishop Patteson (nearly ready)— 


[October 18, 1973 


oe ee 
HE QUARTERL 
| T No. 270, is published Ta Day ZEW, 
CONTENTS, 








1. THs ENGLISH PULPrT, 
Autobiography of H. F. Chorley—Drummond, of Hawthornden, by Professor Masson (nearly 2. Mn in 
ready)—Forster’s Life of Dickens— Dixon's History of Two Queens—Memoirs of Baron Stockmar 4 meakanp We — Boanse. 
—Memoirs of the Count @ Hezecques, by Miss Yonge—Lord Houghton’s Monographs—Memorials | 5. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 
of a Quiet Life, by A. J. C. Hare—Life and Letters of Sir John Burgoyne — Memoirs and Letters 6. a LAND OF Moas. 
of Sara Cole ridge —Life of Ignatz Moscheles, hy his Wife— Memoir of a Brother, by Thomas } Hy ERBERT SPENCER. 


Hughes— Life and Times of Rev. Thomas Jackson—Lifi of Lord Ke nyon—Story of Goethe’s Life, | ; Ye tin me beter 

by G. H. Lewes—Memoir of Sir Edward Codrington—Life of George Grote—Autobiography of | — : ee ee 

Br. Guthrie (nearly ready) —Mrs. Somerville’s Personal Recollections (in November)—Memoir of | HE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
John Lovering Cooke—Life of Bishop Grant, by Miss Ramsay (nearly ready)—Memoir of Isa No. 282, OCTOBER, is published this day, th, 


Blagqden, by Alfred Austin (nearly ready) —Lifi of Dean Alford—Life and Letters of Rev. ce A | 18th inst. CONTENTS 





Tayler—Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, by Dr. Doran—Life of Sir Henry Lawrence—Foreign | 1. THe MAN IN THE IRON Mask. 
Biographies, by Willian Maccall—Life and Letters of James D. Forbes—D'Aumale’s Princes of | 2. WorK AND WAGES, 

the House of ¢ ‘ondé—Life of Count Montalembert—Life of Sir George Pollock —Hiibner’s Life of eg Pow ei nts oy BEETHOVEN, 
Pope Sixtus the Fifth—Memoirs of Sir James Y. Simpson—Life of General Beckwith—Life of | 5 Tan ttreebmyony amen 

Rev. John Thomas, by C. B. Lewis—Life of Rev. W. Anderson, by G. Gilfillan—Life of HL. T. | 6. OLD AND New Sr. PAut's, 
Colebrooke—Life of Humboldt, by Professor Bruhn—The Oxford Methodists, by Rev. L. | t. Banveceus AND TRAVELLERS, 
Tyerman— Erasmus, by Robert B. Drummond—Liye of Sebastian Bach—Memorials of the Rev. 9. Da. Sonapere Ghnvecsen 

W, B. Mackenzie. | 10, AFFAIRS ON THE GOLD Coast, 


A Revised Catalogue of the Principal Works in History, Biography, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher | London : Lona ANS&Co. Ediuburgh: A.& 0. Brag, 
Class of Fiction added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY during the past Three Years is now ready, and will be | 
forwarded 





m1 ; On Tuesday, October 21, will be published, 
ge free on application. S cima . = | 7 HE DUBLIN REVIEW 
New Series. No. XLII. Price 6s, : 
Cc H E A P B O Oo K S, 1. PILGRIMAGE AND PARAY-LE-MONIAL. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR OCTOBER. RoussEAv. 


2 
aoe : ae | 3. Usury. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. l4. THe IGNATIAN EPISTLES: THEIR GeNorne 
AND THEIR DOCTRINE ee 








All the Books in Cireulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the | ® FATHER N&WMAN ON THE IDEA OF A University 
| 6. THe Lire AND Letrers OF S. THOMas oF AQuiy. 
7, MARSHAL MACMAHON’S GOVERNMENT OF Faayce 
8 NCE. 
| 
| 


least possib’e delay, from 
. A Few WORDS ON THE AUTHORITY op 8. 


Mudie’s Manchester Library, John-Dalton Street, Manchester, cmminend 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman St 
and 63 Paternoster Row 7%, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Liuuirev), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Just ready, the Reprint of No. 1 of the 
bed QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
L Price 2s 6d; post free, 2s 8d, 
A high-class Literary and Social Periodical, 
The Nsw QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains more 
printed matter than any published Magazine, and is 





This day (Saturday, October 18) is published. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 
»rinted on the best paper and in clear ¢ 
CONTAINING THE : The Magazine otctuien, in addition to Papers on 
REPORTS OF THE JOINT-STOCK BANKS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. | rere ot rece ee coer Write oyetles of 
* | considerable length by Eminent Writers. The Tales 
will invariably be completed in the Number in which 
they appear. 

The Magazine is likewise open to Authentic Works 
of Travel and Biography. A very High Literary 
Standard will be maintained. 

CONTENTS OF NUMBER 1. 
TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 
OurR N&XT WAR. 
OLIVIA TBMPEST; a Novel. By John Danger- 
field, Author of * Grace Tolmar.” 
RABELAIS: a Critical Biography. 
A SPIRITUALISTIO SEANCE, 
HORSES AND RIDERS. 
GIULIO VEsCONA, PORT AND PAINTSR: a Tale. 

Avnual Subscription (free by post), 11s, payable ia 
advauce. 

London: Warp, Lock, and TYLer, Paternoster Row. 


OHN STUART MILL, as Some of the 
e Working-Classes knew Him. By GroroGe Jacos 
HOLYOAKE, An Answer to a Letter circulated by 


EIGHTH EDITION, revised, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. 
“The Author of the Article in the 7imes on Mr. Mill's 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. tig turf tug Ari mie io Me 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance | Newcas/le Weekly Chronicle.) Price 6d, 
of Trustees, and Classifled Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


Similar to that Published on the 17th May. 
The Price of the ECONOMIST on this date is 1s 4d, by Post Is 44d. 


OFFICE, 340 STRAND, W.C. 











SIXTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 











% J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, 
» Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
London ~41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
422 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
Branches ~< 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
439 New Street, Birmingham. 
The early Fashions for the approaching Winter are 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
" Da TIT <xTr YIDATT > ae s 

Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). Win 

(OCTOBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) now ready, and can be had at the above addresses. 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, +" OR GENTLEMEN. — The 
Gas, Dock, Insuranee, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., * DREADNOUGHT " OVERCOAT, with Self- 
alo Market Prices and Dividends, &. contracting Belt, for Sea or Land, is further improved 

by having a hood removable at pleasure. Severa 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, fashionable novelties in style and material for Over- 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. l 


coats are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock and 
. ‘ . } ‘ as Morning Coats, &c. Home-spun Cheviots for Suits are 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. _— oe 
(Established 1852.) 














| to be fashionable wear. Distingué Patterns in Angolas 
| for Trouserings. 


} 


3ANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothsbury, London, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wim THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E’ Ss. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, } 











YOR BOYS.—A large and comprehen- 

1 sive Stock of WINTER CLOTHING is on view. 
Very tasteful designs in Suits for Younger Boys, aud 
“ Regulation” Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, a0 
| other great Schools, always ready, or made to order ia 
| afew hours, Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suitable for 
each dress 





from 19s to 55s 





TABLE KNIVES, IvoRY, per doz., fr nel pe rTrpa ; 
Evccrro ForKs—Tat 10, 268 to 42s ; Dessert, 17s to 33s. | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. NOR LADIES. —SPECIALII IES on 
- SPOONS, » 263 to 448; ER 17s to34s. | BATHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. RIDING HABITS, from Three to Eight Guineas- 
Papier MacuE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s BevsTeADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. | A New Habit Covert Jacket; a New Waterproof Tweed 
Exectro TEA AND COPFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £18 Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. Polonaise Travelling Costume; the New “ Dread- 
Disn COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Elect £12, GASELIERS—2-light, 188; 3 do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. } nought Ulster Coats, with Registered Contracting 
ELEecTRO CRUETS, Six Glass, from 32s to £5 os | oa Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s. | Waistbelt, in Waterproof, ‘I'weed, Cheviot, and Beaver 
IQUEURS, from 40s to £5 5s KITCHENERS—London-made, 4-feet, £14 15s Cloths, Waterproof Travelling Cloaks in New Desigas 





LAMPS—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s "i 
SRONZED TEA AND COrFEE URNS, from 44s. KiTtcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Lron. 
CoaL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, & | TURNERY Goons, BrusHes, Mats, &c. 

Cr sh. French, and American | TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youth's, &e. 
ass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &e. | 


| 
Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 178 and £6 15s. | 
| 
| 
| 






CHINA AND 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. | 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. | 


Kk. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
| WAFERS instantly relieve Asthma, Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Kheumatism, andall nervous 
pains, and taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists at 
1s 14d per box. J. Mather, the Laboratory, Haddington, 
writes :—"“ October 3, 1873.—All parties who use your 
Wafers speak highly of their efficacy. 
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CRISS- 


By WALTER THORNBURY 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishe rs. 


“THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Hubert Freeth’s Prosperity. By 


¢; OROSLAND. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


Mrs. NEW! 


Her Face was Her Fortune By 


pW Grandmother's 


*«NoCh ur 3 vols. ‘ 
oh uae elever novel A. » inter vat in the story is 
samirably kept up.” —Athenzum } 


Tales By AMELIA B. 


Monsieur | Maurice : a New 


Novelette, at 


EpWARD : = or of 


Grown-Harden. By Mrs. Fuller. 
“An agreeable an 1 interesting novel.”-— Post. 


From Birth to Bridal. 


Day. 3 vols 
“A wholesomé 


Lottie D eS ws ' 


JsaFFReson, Aut 


and pleasant novel.""—Spectator. 


By J. G. 


Woman in Spite of 


Herself,’ & (Oct. 24, 
HURST AND "BLA ACKE TT, Publishers, 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Nearly ready, crown S8vo. 


MISSION from CAPE 

CASTLE to ASHANTEE; 
of that Count its History, Manners, Customs, 
Superstitions, Diseases, &c. By the late T. Epwarp 
BowpicH, Esq New Edition, with Introductory | 
Preface by his Daughter, Mrs. HALE. 
09 Although me any years have elapsed since this 
Mission was un ken, it will be found to contain 
mech that is naleable and interesting in the present 


day. 


COAST | 


GairFitH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


T Nearly ready, in 1 v« 1. post 8y0. 
OAN of ARC, and the TIMES of 
e) CHARLES the SEVENTH. By Mrs. BRAY. 
The chief authorities in the preparation of this 


work are the French chroniclers of the fifteenth cen- 
of more recent date, and 


tary, but French writers 
most — - y Henri Martin, have been carefully | 
read and studied 


GrirritH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
l. demy 8vo, with engraved Portrait, 
price 10s 


\ EMORI AL S of the late WHARTON 


B. MARRI [T, formerly Assistant-Master at 


No ow ready, 1 






dit 1 by the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, M.A., Fellow 


lege, Cambridge 





in MircHKLL, 338 Old Bond Street, 


* to He p Majesty. 
ust published, feap. Svo, cloth gilt, price 2s 6d. 
SHE ORIGIN of EVIL: a Celestial 
Drama. By Ter. TISANTHROPE 
t Sons, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 
Now ready, price Is. 


post TUG AL in 1872: Constibations! 
y of the Latin Race. An Es 


1873, in the Diplor natic Memor ial 


of Paris, ptese it byt e Translator to the Portuguese 

B ndb i a - 

Lisbon: National Printing Office. Sold by Messrs. 
iil, La yndon. 


Heyay S. KiNG and Co., 65 Cort 


Now ready, price 6d. (a 
oe “DERICK DENISON MAURICE : 


aSermon. Preached in Aid of the Girls’ Home, 


arlotte Street, Portland Place, by CHARLES | 


f We stmit ster 
ILLAN and Co. Sold also by TAYLOR 
en Street, Holborn. 





ge 3d (free to purchasers). 


ae \T ,LOG UE of STANDAR D |} 

ILAR MODERN BOOKS, 130 pp 

t important Works of the Best | 

branches of Literat ie, and in the vari 

ous Biitio ns in wt they are now issued ‘din | 
th bindings, at greatly reduced pric 

nd Son, 1 L +r Square, London 

Will interest and instruct its readers —Morning Post. 

FIFTH EDITION 


DE? FOAKE S on GOUT and 
RH MATIC G UT a New Method of Cure 


with Cases. ( wn 8vo th, price 1s 6d, post free 
London: StMPKIN Mars HALL, and Co., Stationers 
Hall Court i all Booksellers 
L ONDON LIBR ARY , 12 St. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1841 
a N—H.R.H. the PRINCE of W a ES 
SIDENT—TH MAS CARLYLE, sq 
I 85,000 volumes of em ient and | 
n various languages 
a year, or £2, wit rh eutrant 6 fee of 
p, £26 Fifteen volumes are 


td country and ten to town m sens rs. Read 
§-room open from Ten t half-past Six. 
Prospectus on ¢ pplication. 


ROBERT H: ‘BRIS IN, Secretary and Librarian. 


| 


CROSS JOURNEYS. 


| 


Barbara’ s History.” 3 vols. | 


By Mrs. | 


with an Account | 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The THIRD VOLUME of 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. By the late Lord 


DALLING and BULWER. 8v 


HISTORY of the INDIAN ADMINISTRATION of Lord 


ELLENBOROUGH, in his Correspondence with the Duke of Wellington. To which is prefixed, by per- 
mission of Her Majesty, Lord Ellenborough’s Letters to the Queen during the Affghan War. Edited by 


Lord COLCHESTER. 1 vol., 8yo. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL and Lord MELBOURNE. By the late 


Lord DALLING and BULWER. §Svyo. 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime Humbert, Envoy 


Extre ordir vary of the Swiss Confederation. From the French by Mrs. CasHeL Hoey. I[lastrated by 207 
Drawings by Italian ani French Artists, and Sketches from Photographs. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 


NANCY. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of ‘‘Cometh up 


as a Flower,” “Red as a Rose is She,” “Goodbye, Sweetheart.” 3 vols. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA: a Journey Round the World. 


} By THERESA YELVERTON, Lady AVONMORE. 2 vols. large crown Svo, 24s. 
| y ) g 


‘MASTERPIECES of Sir ROBERT STRANGE. A Selection 


f his most imp portant Engravings reproduced in Permanent Photography. Witha oo smoir of 


of Twenty 
FRANCIS WOODWARD. Folio, 


Sir Ropert ‘STRANG E, including portions of “his Autobic ography, by 


The LIFE and WORK of THORVALSDEN. By Eugene 


| Pion. From the French by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. Imperial 8yo, numerous Lilustrations. 


_ | The LIFE of GREGORY the SEVENTH. By M. Villemain, 


of the French Academy. Translated by JAMES BABER BROCKLEY. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


. Villemain’s Life of Gregory VII. occupied the learned Author's thoughts and leisure during many years 
of Bie t life, and was left complete at his death. During the disastrous days of the first siege of Paris, the 
| MS. was removed for safe keeping to Angers. At the Capitulation of Paris, it was brought back to the 
capital and housed in the Rue de Lille, where it narrowly escaped the flames kindled by the Commune, 
the next house being burnt to the ground. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 


Including his Contributi Edited by E. B. De FONBLANQUE. In 8vo. 


FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to the GREAT 


REVOLUTION. By HeNRrY BARTON BAKER. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the later WITS and HUMOURISTS : 


Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Albert Smith, 
1, Tha "ke ray “Di *kens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. By J ’ Timbs, F.S.A., Author of “ A Century 


ons to the Examiner. 


—Canno ing 


| Rogers, Hi |, Thackeras, Dicken 
Pisce or, Duck’s Eggs in a Hen's Nest: a Christ- 


mas Story. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” “ Thrown Together,” &c. 6 


MISURDERSTOOD. By Florence Montgomery. An Illus- 


trated Edition of thi pular Story. With Eight full-page [Illustrations by George Du Mauri Feap. 


| 4to, 10s 6d. 
BYE-GONE DAYS in DEVONSHIRE and CORNWALL. 


By Mrs. WHITCOMBE, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS in STONES. A New and Revised Edition, with 


of the Author. Crown 8vo, in Roxburgh binding, 6s. 


a Memoir 


the NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, Author of 


} “The Woman in Whit A New and Popular Edition, in crown 8yo, 6s 


WORD-SKETCHES in the SWEET SOUTH. 


In Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By Mary 
CATHERINB JACKSON. [Now ready. 


‘FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 


| NINETEENTH CENTURY. By WALTSR DESANT, M.A., Christ 
| French Poetry,” &c. Svo, 15s 


HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY: 


TWELFTH to the 


L, Camb., Author of “ Studies in Early 
[Vow ready 


peg 





Memoir, and Letters. fF i ted by Henry G. HEWLETT. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait. 21s. W 
und Remi: ences Dickens, Carlyle, Thackeray, Lord Lytt Mrs. He mans, Lady Blessing’ n P R. 
| James, Count d'Orsay, Miss Mitford, Sydney Smith, Isaac Disra lalfourd, yte, Samu R gers, 
Mosch les, ‘ae lelssohn, Lady Southey, Grisi, Paul de Kock Alfred le Yaens Doug'as Jerrold, 
Mr. Browning, Mrs. Barrett zy, Harriet Martineau, Thomas Campbell, Meyerbeer, Jenny Lind, 
ty +f 


Hawthorne, &c. 


| pe, rate, The HISTORY of GREECE. Translated by A. 


=. Vee, Se e Fifth and con wz Volume, with a Coy s Index, in demy 8vo, 188. Vols. I 
and 11, arately, price 15s each Vols. tl and LV. separately, ; » 18s each [Now ready. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. | 





CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


In OCTOBER will be issued, VOL. I. of the 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

To be completed in Thirty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo, price 10s each. 
The First Volume will be 
SKETCHES BY BOZ 


With 40 Illustrations by GronGE CRUIKSHANK. 





MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Pav! 
graphie Prints, and upwards of 
gilt, leather back, 31s 6d. 


The PEARL of the 


GALLENGA, Author of “Country Life 


CAMP NOTES. By 


Author of “To the Cape for Diamonds.” 


SKETCHES at HOME and 


J.D. Harping. A Selection of Twenty-Four Drawings reproduced in Auto- 
type. Royal 4to, cloth gilt, price £2 2s [Nearly ready. 


Lacrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chromolitho- 


400 Engravings on Wood. 


ANTILLES. 


in Piedmont,” &c. 8vo, 9a. 


By A. 


FREDERICK 
(Just ready. 





NEW NOVELS. 


LADY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 


UP HILL: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 
A SIMPLETON : 


CHARLES READE 3 


The TWO WIDOWS. By 


2 vols. 


3 vols. 


[Next week. 


a Story of the Day. By| 


Annie THOMAS. 


OLD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant- 
—— the Hon. C. S. VEREKER, Author of “Scenes in the Sanny South.” 
3 vols. 


THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Avertt| 


BEAUMONT, Author of ‘Magdalen Wynyard.” 3 vols. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 


LUCIUS DAVOREN: 


By M. E. BRADDON. 


193 Piccadilly. 





a Novel. 








In prepartion for N vember. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR 
By F. G. STEPHENS. 


A NEW EDITION OF “THE EARLY WORKS OF SIR E. LANDSEER,” 
With much Additional Matter. 
Illustrated with 24 Reproductions of Some of his most Important Paintings. 
Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 25s. 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW WORE. 


LUCIUS DAVOREYN; 


Or, PUBLICANS and SINNERS: a Novel. 
By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &e. 





JOHN MAXWELL and CO. 
DAVOREN: 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


London 


LUCIUS 








a Novel. 











Now re 


\ataeemnaeass rit. 


ly, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth 
By Joun Sruart MIL. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, price 28 6d, crown 8yo. 
EAFNESS: its most Frequent Causes, and their Successful 
Treatment by Electrolysis. Illusirated by 


Thirty Cases. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D 
London: LONGMAN and Oo., Paternoster Row. 


Just publishe th, price 3s 6d. 


REAMLAND; and other Poems, viz., King Edwin—The 


1, in feap. Sv 








Fool—the Binding and Loosing of Satan—Riot i Repe pa elt 
Beautiful Pilgrim. By Ricuarp P 8, Author of * rhe Story of Gautam 
Buddha.’ 

London: LONGMANS. GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in Svo, price 5s, cloth. | 
N the PURSUIT of TRU PH as E XE MPLIFIED in the | 
PRINCIPLES of EVIDENCE Theo ul, Scientific, and Judicial; a 


Discourse delivered before the Sunday Li ee ire 
Authorities. By A. ELLey Fincu 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


and DRESS during | 


Royal 8vo, oom | | 


BoyLe, 


ABROAD. By! 


EDWIN LANDSEER. | 


Engravings, and a Report of 


Soci ty. With Notes and | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATION, 


MR. B. L. FARJEON'S NEW CHRISTMAS sTory. 


In preparation, price One Shilling. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY's MAGAZINE” 


| Beautifully [llustrated, entitled 
GOLDEN GRatry 
“ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Gris» 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
»” be, 


Author of “ Blade o' Grass,” 
COPIES FOR COLONIAL CIRCULATION WILL BE READY IN The 
E RE: : E 
COLONIES BEFORE CHRISTMAS Day. TO Reacg TEy 





| 
| 
| 


| 





} 
NOTICE.—WHITEHURST'S N APOL EON the THIRD, 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE 





| ~ NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the inte Faux WHITEHURST, 2 yols Under 
RECUERDOS de ITALIA. (Now ready, 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emnnio Casretap 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8¥o. aotet 
y. 


NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CI 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c ROLE, th 


‘UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Relig 


| Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. 0 MAUI RICK DAvIgs, D.D. 1 vol, 8vo, 
| (Now ready. 

NOTICE.—A SILENT SERVIC — WATCH NIGHT, ORTHODO 
EANOCE, &c. X SPIRIT 





ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religions 


Life in the Church of England. By the Auth yr of “ Unorthodox Londo” te, 
1 vol. 8vo. ow ready, 





| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES 
PUNISHED and PARDONED; or, How docs i 


End? A Tale of the Niuetee sath C sntury. By Mrs. ALEXANDER S. ORR, Author 
of “ The Twins of St. Mare &e. In3y (Ready this day 


|The OLD CROSS QUARRY: a New Novel, 


3y GERALD GRANT, Author of “Coming Home to Roost.” In 2 vols, 


[Now ready 
'A CANADIAN HEROINE. By the Author of 
“Leaves from the Backwoods, In 3 yols. 


[Now ready, 
LAURA ERLE. By the 


Author of “ Blanche 
| Seymour,” “Erma’s Engagement,” 


In 3 yols. [Jn a few days 
‘The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: 
New Novel. By NORMAN NUGENT. 3 vols. 


nal 
The GOOD OLD TIMES: a 


- 

New Novel. By 

WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Auth or of ‘ Boscobel,” “Old St. Paul's 

“Rookwood,” “ The Tower of London,” “The Miser's Daughter,” &, 
3 vols. [ Vow ready 


The EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. By Mn. 


J. H. RippELL, Author of “Too Mueh Alone,” “George Geith.” “Qity and 

Suburb,” “ The Race for Wealth, * A Life's Assize,"’ * Home, Sweet Home 

&c. In 3 vols. [Now ready 
“Mrs. Riddell has done nothing so good as this novel since ‘George Geith’ In 
| this we find all the qualities of her best writing, and a more interesting plot than 
any of those of her previous novels. The book ought to have been dedicated » 


Mr. Gladstone.”—Spectator. 
The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 
The Canons 


Man's Weakne ss. By Ropert St. Jonn Corset, Author of “ 

Daughters,” “Church and Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready 

| “Enough has been said to indicate our opinion of this novel, and no more need 
be added than a distinct recommendation of it for geueral perusal.’ or 

“A novel that, if we are not mistaken, sensation-lovers will like, in spiteo 

| Inck of sensation, and everyone will find interesting."—Zzraminer. 

| “We strongly recommend ‘The Squire's Grandson’ to anyone who wanist 

| enjoy a good laugh. It is exceedingly amusing, clever, bright, and supremely 
ridiculous. Mr. St. John Corbet dot t aim at any very ‘high standard of literary 

art—he simply aims at amusing ie 3 readers, who we think cannot but do bin 
| the justice to declare that he has succeeded admirably.”"— Vanity Fair. 


A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


A HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty before all: a Novelette. 


By WAT BRaDwoop, Aut hor of *O. V. B.,’ “Ensemble,” &c. In 1 vol 
[Wow ready 


| 
| 
| 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





8yvo, sewed, Is. 
PLEA for LIVY: throwing a New Light on Some Passages 
of the First Book, and rectifying the German Doctrine of the Imperative 
Mood, By Tuomas H. Dy&r, LL.D 
By the same Author, 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ROMA REGALIS;; or, the Newest Phase of an Old Story; being 2 
answer to the Misrepresentation of Professor Seeley in his Edition of Livy, Book + 
and an Examination of Some of his Views and Arguments. 

GEORGE BELL and Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 


CT ETITT 
HE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL on HOL BORN 
VIADUCT.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by es i 
it 








View—Also for View and plan of St. Pancras Mission-house—The ee 
cession and Art—Ventilation—Heating—Tue Labour Movement—Practica Ms “ar 
Discussed at Norwich—Public Institutions—Our Houseless Poor, &¢.—* York 





Street, W.C., and all Ne Newsmen. 





P AIN {LESS 








DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS G 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 


72 CITY, 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTEBED DAILY. 


‘ 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 











y, The AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIR of|The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, after the 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. Edited by his Sons, Rev. DAVID K. GUTHRIE, REVOCATION of the EDICT of NANTES ; with a Visit to the Country of the 
1 4 CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A. 2 vols. post Svo. Vaudois. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
a THE an ments and Industries in England and Ireland,” “ Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8yo 
- + DP T a0} i 
r N; or the Russian Court in a a iatiacias seeded 
der IVAN DE BIRON; : COMPANION WORK to “ WALKS in ROME? 


. the Middle of the Last Century. By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B., Author of 
”. uns » @ , ay 7 TS TT Y 

“Friends in Council.” 3 vols. post 8vo. DAYS NEAR ROME. By AUGUSTUS J. C. 

LAR, HARE, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &. With 


vay Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


WILKES, SHERIDAN, and FOX, Popular *,* Comprising the Alban a “ Sabine Mountains, Ancient Etruria, and all 


ous LEADERS under GEORGE III. By W. FRASER RAE, Author of “ West historical sites now brought within a few hours of the City, 

iy ond by Rail,” Translator of “ Taine’s Notes on England,” &c. Demy 8vo. 

HEBREW POLITICS in the TIMES of SAR- 

“ The GR EAT ICE AGE, and its telation to GON nd SENN AC HERIB. By Sit EDWARD STRACHEY, Bart. New Edition 

‘ the ANTI( — of MAN. By JAMES GEIKIE, F.R.S.E. F.GS., &c., of carefully revised, with large Additions. Post 8y 

RY HM. Geological Survey. With Maps, Charts, and numerous I!lustrations. 

= Demy 80 ; 

A. HANDBOOK for HOSPITAL SISTERS. By 

. FLORENCE S en SRE yndent of the A ) » of H.R.H. the Crown 

vel, PET: or Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. Princess of Germany, for the Wounded in tho lato Franco-German War. 
Ni af A. Author of “Music and Morals.” With 50 Illustrations Edited, with a Preface, &c., by HENRY W. ACLAND, M.D., F.B.S., Regius 
- : - . “i 4 " Om vei nase Sloth mem. oa : ; ies Professor of Medicine in the University of Ox l. Post 8vo. 


| mr y . , 
* NATIONAL EDUCATION in GREECE in the | OUT and ABOUT: Fables for Old and Young. 
Q , FOURTH ¢ E NTI 7B Y before CHRIST. By AUGUSTUS S. WILKINS, M.A., By H. A. PAGE, Author of “Golden Lives With 85 Illustrations. Crown 


Ry lot oilt rtr 
‘ vo, c lit extra. 
Pr n the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8yo, ae & 


a —_— i. i FAITH WORK; or the Labours of Dr. Cullis 
A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. »y the Rev. in Boston. By the Rey. W. E. BOARDMAN, D.D., Author of “The Higher 


rs, J.J.STEWART PEROWNE, B.D., Canon of Llandaff. Crown 8vo Christian Life.” Post 8vo 


FOR the WORK of the MINISTRY: a Manual} OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT 


of HOMILETICAL and PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By W. G. BLAIKIE PYRAMID. By Professor C. PLIAZZI SMYTH, Astronomer-Roygal for Scotland. 
D.D., LL.D., Professor in the New College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. New Edition, with large Additions, embodying the most recent information, 


5 and with numerous new Illustrations. Post 8vo 


LADY BELL: a Story of Last Century. By], — mo: 2 
SARAH ere Author : dies pido &., Fac ae The PRESCOTT'S ot PAM PHILLON. By 


by Mrs. PARR, Author of “ Dorothy Fox,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH of |The PROPHET HOSEA. By the Rev. 
CHRIST and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late Rev. FREDERIC W. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Divinity, & College, London 
H. MYERS. Crown 8yo, Crown 8yo, 


HEALTH: a Handbook for Households and |The CHILD'S HISTOR ad oe bes RUSALEM 


SCHOOLS. By Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown By FRANCIS R.CONDER. W ation ywn Syo, cloth extra 


. aia ‘ The PERIOD of th » REFORMATION, 1517 to 
The LIFE and TIMES of Seapied ISA, QUEEN of 148, By LUDWIG HAUSSER. Edited by WILHELM ONCKEN, Professor 
V PRUSSIA. With an Introductory Sketch of Prussian History. By E. H f History at the University of Giess Translated by Mrs.G. STURGE. 2 


}DSON, Author of * Queen Bertha,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. vols. post 8ro. 


Tl - TT RY f DICK WHITTIN( ‘TON. ] FE SCHITOOLS d LEARNERS ART. 

. le \ oO A the 72 
FAMOUS LORD MAYOR of LONDON. By JOHN B. MARSH, Author of 1. The OLD M. \STE RS and thei ir = iC ‘TURES 
st Venice and the Venetians Wi Illustrations, Crown 8y By SARAH TYTLER, Author of * Pap rT 
is 6d. 


Crown 8v 





LIVING VOICES: Selections chiefly from|2. MODERN P. \INTE RS and their PAINT- 
With a Proface by the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. INGS. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Papers for Thoughtful Girls 
yilt Crown 8v 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’s 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKks. 


Archbishop MANNING. 


Academia Essays. Edited by the Most 
Reverend the ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 


FREDE. W. ROBERTSON. 


Lectures and Addresses, with other 
Literary Remains. A New Edition, with Intro- 
duction, including a Correspondence with Lady 
Byron. By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooks, M.A. 
One vol. crown 8vyo, cloth, uniform with the 
Sermons, price 5s, [Shovtly. 


C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


Words of Hope, from the Pulpit of the 
Temple Church. By the MASTER OF THE TEMPLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


The Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


Speech in Season. A New Volume of 
Sermons. By the Author of * Thoughts for the 
Times,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth. 


CHURCH THOUGHT and CHURCH 
WORK. Edited by the Editor of * Words and 
Works ina London Parish.” Containing Articles 
by the Revs. J. Li. Davies, J. M. Capes, Harry 
Jones, Brooke Lambert, A. J. Ross, Professor 
Cheetham, the Editor, and others, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. [Short/y. 


A. K. H. B. 
A Scotch Communion Sunday. To 


which are added Certain Discourses from a 
University City. By the Author of “The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8yvo, 
cloth, price 5s. [This day. 


Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Theology in the English Poets. 


Being Lectures delivered by the Rev. STOPFORD 
A. BROOKE. 


SARA COLERIDGE. 
Memoir and Letters of. Edited by 
her DAUGHTER. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
248. [Second Edition ready. 
Late Rev. Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 


A Memoir, with Selections from his 
Note-books and ’Correspondence. Edited by Mrs. 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS. With a Portrait. 


M. JULES FAVRE. 
The Government of the National 
Defence, From the 30th June to the 3ist 
October, 1870. One vol. demy 8vo, eloth 19s 6d. 
[This day. 
JOHN ASHTON. 
Rough Notes of a Visit to Belgium, 
Sedan. and Paris, in September, 1870-71. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6. 
HARRIET POWER. 
How Shall we Employ and Amuse 


our Invalids? Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


[This day. 
HENRY BLANC, M.D. 
Cholera: How to Avoid and Treat 


I Popular and Practical Notes. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 


ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 
MIND and Body; the Theories of 


their Relations. Cr. 8vo, cl., 4 Illustrations, 4s. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
The Study of Sociology. 


Professor BALFOUR STEWART. 


On the Conservation of Energy. 
With 14 Engravings. 


J.BELL PETTIGREW, M_D., F.R.S. 


Animal Mechanics; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. 125 Illustrations. 


HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 
Responsibility in Disease. 


Professor E. J. MAREY. 





WALTER GOODMAN. 
The Pearl of the Antilles; or, an 
Artist in Cuba. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Ready. 

“The whole book deserves the heartiest com- 
mendation...... Reading it is like rambling about 
with a companion who is content to loiter, observ- 
ing everything, commenting upon everything, 
turning everything into a picture...... Sparkling 
and amusing from beginning to end.”"—Spectator. 


T. T. COOPER. 


New Routes for Commerce: being 
an Account of a Journey tothe Mishmee Country; 
or, an Attempt to penetrate Tibet from Assam. 
Demy 8vo, with 5 Illustrations, cloth. 


Baron F. Von HELLWALD. 


The Russians in Central Asia. A 
Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, 
of the Geography and History of Central Asia. 
eo by Lieut.-Col. THEODORE WIRGMAN, 
4L.D. 


WILLIAM CHARLES MAUGHAN. 


The Alps of Arabia; or, Travels 
through Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Land. 
1 vol. demy 5vo, 10s 6d. 


G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 


Mountain, Meadow, and Mere: a 
Series of Outdoor +ke‘tches of Sport, Scenery, 
Adventures, and Natural History. With 16 
Illustrations by W. Harcourt. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


oem, LL.D., MD., 
R.S Cc 


Principles of Mental Physiology. 


8vo. Illustrated. 


JAMES HINTON. 
Physiology for Practical Use. By 


Various Eminent Writers. With 50 Lilustrations. 


R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. 


The Expanse of Heaven. A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. (Shortly. 


The NORMAN PEOPLE, 


And their Existing Descendants in 
the British Dominions and the United States of 
America. One handsome vol. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


M. L. GRUNER. 


Studies of Blast-Furnace Pheno- 
mena. Translated with an Appendix by L. D. 
B. Gorpon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S8., &c. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


JAMES GREENWOOD. 


In Strange Company; or, the Note- 
Book of a Koving Correspondent. By “The 
Amateur Casual.” Crown svo, cloth, 6s. 


JAMES BONWICK. 


Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Diemen’s Land. By the Author of “The 
Tasmanian Lily." Crown 8vo, cloth. 


JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Abel Drake’s Wife. Crown 8vo, witha 
Frontispiece, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

*.* A New Volume of “The Cornhill Library of 

Fiction.” 

The ‘‘ ELSIE” STORIES. By Martna 

FARQUHARSON, 

1. ELSIE DINSMORE. 

2. ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD. 

3. ELSIE’S HOLIDAYS at ROSELANDS. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustratious, cloth extra, price 

3s 6d each. 

NEW BOOK for the YOUNG. 

Seeking his Fortune. Crown 8vo, 

with 4 Illustrations. 

S. WHITCHURCH SADLER, R.N. 


The African Cruiser: a Midshipman’s 
Adventures on the West Coast. A Book for 
Boys. Crown 8vo, with Lilustrations, cloth, 3s 6d. 


STEPHEN J. MACKENNA. 

At School with an Old Dragoon. 
Crown 8vo, with 6 Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. 
RICHARD LEANDER. 

Fantastic Stories. Translated from 





The Animal Frame; or, Acrial and 
‘ferrestrial Locomotion. 117 Engravings. 


HENRY S. KING . CO., 65 CORNHILL, AND 12 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





LONDON: Printed by JOHN 


ar nd Published by him at the‘ 


HARRIET ELEANOR 
KING HAMILTON 


The Disciples. A New Poom. 
Author of Aspromonte, and oth: 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ROBERT apt m 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Scie cot ewe Wate 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Poems 
bound, 


BY tho 
er Poems” 


Red-line Edition, Handsome] 
wi th Ul ustrations and Portrait of , 


Author, price 7s 6d. 
ry p 7s A Cheaper Edition, price 
*,* These are the only Complete English Editions 


sanctioned by the Auth or. 


W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Lyrics of Love, 


from Shakespeare to 
Tennyson. Sel 


cted and Arranged. Feap. 8yo, 
Canon R. H. BAYNES. 
Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By 
the Editor of Lyra Anglicana,” &e, Hand- 
somely printed and bound. 
JOHN DENNIS. 
English Sonnets. Collected and 
Arranged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Cheaper Edit “4 van — 
A NEW POEM. 


Cosmos. A Poem. 
in the Past and in the 


Subject :—Nature 


Preseut—Man in the 


Past and in the Present—The Future. Small 
crown 5svo. 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Vignettes in Rhyme. Collected 
Verses. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 

E. CARPENTER. 
Narcissus, and other Poems. Small 


crown 8yvo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


R. TURNER COTTON. 


Mr. Carington: a Tale ‘of Love and 
Conspiracy. 3 vols. 
[This day at evry Librar;, 


By a NEW WRITER. 

Heathergate: a Story of Scottish Life 

and Chiracter. 2 vols. 

“Its merit lies in the marked antithesis of 
strongly developed characters, in different ranks 
of life, and resembling each.other in nothing but 
their marked nationality.” —Athenzum 


HESBA STRETTON. 


Hester Morley’s Promise. 3 vols. 

“Much better than the average novel of the 
day...... Che pict res of a@ narrow society, narrow 
of soul and inte Ject, in which this book abounds, 
are very clever."—Sp. etator. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Miranda: a Midsummer Madness. 3 





vols. 
“The work of a man who is at once a thiaket 
and a poet.”—//our. 
‘There is not a dull page ia the whole three 
volumes." —Standar J. 


Captain ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
The Queen’s Shilling: a Soldier's 


Story. 2 vols. 
“ A capital story...... Every scene, character, and 
incident of the book are so lifelike that they seem 


drawn from life direct: the story is told with @ 
soldierly das h and spirit."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 










Bressant : a R ymmance. 2 vols. 

ti e of the most powerful with 
whi lai —s 2d, and the contrast which 
it poss sents bet sensuous passion and the love 
which is stror thin death has rarely, perhaps, 





the German. By PAULINA B. GRANVILLE, Crown 
8vo, with 6 full-page Illustrations, cloth extra. 








AMPBRLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd 
‘SPuHOTATOR” OBice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 18, 1873, 


heen 2 more forcibly displayed." —Times. 


———____—_——_> 
————————— 


sex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
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